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To the Honorable the Board of Eduaation : ^ 

In transmitting, for your iuformation and that of the puhlic, 
the cnstoinary annual reports of the officers connected with tliia 
Department, I am happy to be able to etitte that our excellent 
system of public instruction is steadily advancing in value and 
efficiency, and, through its results, commending itself more and 
more to the regard and affection of our citizens. Originating 
more than sixty years ago in the benevolent efforts of a few phi- 
lanthropists for the establishment of a single sehool in whiohthe 
destitute children of the city, not provided with instruction by 
the various church organizations, could be taught, it has beuome 
an indispensable department of our municipal government, for 
the free education of every child of suitable age residing iu the 
city, whose parents or guardians may desire to avail themselves 
of its benefits. Instead of one scboo!, with a single teacher, we 
have three hundred departments and schools, with two thousand 
teachers. Instead of an annual expenditure of less t]ian five 
thousand dollars, contributed from private or corporate funds, 
nearly two and a half millions of dollars are annually contribu- 
ted by the tax payers of the city, and dieerfully and ungrudg- 
ingly placed at the disposal of the Board of Education. Instead 
of about a hundred pupils, gleaned from the overflowing of the 
parochial charity schools, we have two hundred thousand, briglit, 
cheerful faces, representing the homes and firesides of the rich 
and the poor, without discrimination or distinction of claaa, 
color or religion. Instead of a meagre dole of a few elemen- 
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tary branches of instrnction, we place at t!ie disposal of all a 
complete academical and collegiate course. 

This systeni rests, for its foundation, upon that principle now 
almost universally recognized among us, that it is the primary 
duty of every community to provide ample and adequate means 
of instruction for every child within its borders ; that this obli- 
gation is imperative and indispensable to its future safety and 
well-being ; and that for the omission fully to discharge it, sudi 
community endangers the security of the lives, property and 
peace of its future citizens, and incurs the certain liability of a 
burdensome expenditure for the mainteuauee of its paupers and 
the punishment of its criminaJs — while, on the other hand, for 
every child properly educated, it receives, in return, an accession 
into its ranks, of productive industry, increased wealth, mental 
ability, and moral and social worth, immensely exceeding, in a 
merely pecuniary point of view, any expenditure it may have 
incurred. Ifj therefore, this principle is sound, and is found to 
be applicable to every community, its importance to a great 
metropolis like our own, composed of the representatives of 
every nationality, and every grade and class of society, must be 
strikingly apparent to every intelligent and reflecting mind. 
And tlius it has happened that for more than half a century, it 
has been engrafted upon our municipal legislation, and borne its 
precious annual harvest of well instructed youth of both sexes, 
mentally and morally fitted for usefulness, honor and upright 
and virtuous lives. To the extent, and in the main, only to the 
extent, that it has failed, from the rapid and immense influx of 
population from all quarters of the globe, to bring within its 
beneficent influence, all those who need, and, from whatever 
circumstances, are deprived of its blessings — has the community 
suffered from the depredations of outlaws and vagabonds, the 
violence of criminals, the lawlessness of brutal ignorance and 
vice, and the helplessness and imbecility of utter poverty and 
destitution. So long as, for any reason, we continue to permit 
one-tenth, one-fifth, or any other proportion of the children of 
our city, to gi'ow up to manhood or womanhood in idleness, 
viciousness, lawlessness and ignorance, instead of perem'ptorily 
and firmly insisting upon their proper care and culture in some 



*fTiblic or private school, — so long -we must continue to reap tlie 
bitter harvest of violence and crime, insecurity of person and 
property, and burdensome taxation. For every Bcbool-liouae we 
build, and fill with the youth of the city of every class and every 
grade, we reclaim from the ranks of future pauperism and crime, 
and add to the available industry, wealtli and order of the com- 
munity, as many of our future citizens as we thus provide with 
the means of instruction ; and for every dollar we appropriate to 
this object, we not only save thousands in future inevitablo ex- 
penditures for the prison, the alms-house and the gallows, but 
we augment the industrial, social, civil, moral and religious 
resources of the community, to an incalculable extent. 

It is this most simple, and clear, but most important problem 
of political, civil, and social economy, that we are now engaged 
in working out, upon a scale more extensive and magnificent 
than was ever before attempted in any community. Much — 
very much — we have accompltahed. Results have been achieved 
for which we may well congratulate ourselves : but the substan- 
tial and permanent bulwarks which we have at so great coat and 
labor erected against the incursions of ignorance and vice, are 
yet inadequate efiectually to stay the constantly increasing tor- 
rent flowing upon us i'rom every quarter. Here, then, if we are 
wise, wo shall take our stand. Cost what rr may, in money or 
in labor — unwelcome as the proposition may be to the vagrant, 
the ignorant, or the lawless — -we nnist as rapidly as possible 
increase the number and the accommodations of our public 
schools of every grade ; and we must take eifectua! measures to 
see that euein/ child of suitable age, not otJierwiae provided with 
the means of instruction, shall he so constantly provided either 
in pniblio or private institutions. We must maintain, and if 
necessary, increase the efficiency of our admirable and renovated 
system of Evening Schools, until it fully meets the wants of 
that large portion of our population, adults as well as diildren, 
who can spare only that portion of their time for mental im- 
provement. We must provide in the future, as wo have already 
in the past, for the educational wants of onr colored population. 
We must greatly extend our facilities for primary instruction — 
improve and elevate our Grammar Schools — provide schools of 
a still higher grade for a higher degree of advancement for both 



Bcxea — cBtablish Normal ScIiooIb of the Ligliest degree of effi- 
ciency for the education of teaehera; and infuse tlironghoiit 
everj branch of onr sjfltem of public instruction, Life, Enebgt, 
PkogreoS, and Practical Uni-m. 

STATIBTICS OF THE SCHOOLS. 

There are, tinder the jurisdiction of the Board of Education, 
in addition to tlie College of the City of New Tork, and the 
Saturday Normal School for Teachers, 4i Grammar Schools for 
Boys, 44 for Girls, and 4 wliere both sexes are taught in the 
same Department — 50 Primary Departments, 3S Primary 
Schools, G Grammar, and 7 Primary Schools for Colored Chil- 
di'en, and 15 Corporate Schools, participating in the public 
money. Tliere were also, during the year ending with tho lat 
Oclober last, 4S Evening Schools, 26 for Males, and 23 ibr 
Females. The following Table will show the wliolo number of 
pupils taught in each class of schools during the year reported, 
and the average attendance: 
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Sho^ving an increase over the previous year of about 7,000 in the 
whole nuEnber of pupils, and of 1,210 in the average attendance. 

SCllOOr. BUILDINGS AND APPDKTKKANCEH, 

It will be perceived from this recapitulation, that the whole 
number ot Grammar School pupils attending or taught during 
the year, was 55,110, with an average daily attendance of 



26,S59 ; while the whole nnmber of pupils in the Primary De- 
partments in the same buildings, amounted to 36,337, with an 
average divilj attendance of 33,375. In nearly all the Gram- 
mar Schools, two entire stories are occupied by the pupils of the 
Grammar Department, while the remaining story is assigned to 
the Primary Department. The result is, that (with the occa- 
sional exception in some of the schools of a gallery extension, 
capable of accommodating two or three Handred pupils,) an 
average daily number of 33,275 pupils are crowded into one- 
half the same space provided in the upper departments for an 
average daily attendance of 26,359, or compelled to occupy 
badly lighted, inconvenient, and ill ventilated galleries or rooms 
in the basement story. 

The following statement will illustrate the extent to which 
this disparity is suffered to exist in several of onr Public Schools : 
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It mast be obvioES to the most euperficial observer, that these 
Primary Departments are quite incapable of comfortably ac- 
commodating more than twice the number of pupils occupy- 
ing the same space in the Grammar Departments, and that the 
crowding of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pupils 
in rooms capable of comfortably seating only from fifty to 
seventy, cannot fail of being prejudicial to the health of the 
children thus packed and huddled together, to say nothing of 
the danger in case of fires or other accidents happening to the 
building, or in case of exposure to contagious diseases. Some 
efficacious remedy should be provided for the prevention of this 
increafiing and formidable evil, by peremptorily restricting the 
number of admissions into each class to the maximum capacity 
of the room which it is to occupy, for the convenient and proper 
accommodation of the pupils, with especial reference to the ven- 
tilation of the rooms and the health of the children. Particu- 
larly in the galleries appropriated to the youngest classes, 
ample provision should be made for health and comfort. 

It is mi questionably true that the rapid growth of population 
in the city, and the demands everywhere existing in our midst 
for increased school accommodations, imperatively require 
additional buildings. This demand is not so pressing in the 
case of Grammar as of Primary Schools. In nearly all the 
wards of the city, provision is greatly needed for this class of 
schools, while no special necessity seems to exist for the enlarge- 
ment of Grammar School accommodations — no necessity, at 
least, which could not be met by a proper distribution of pupils 
among the respective schools of the several wards, or by the 
occupation of separate buildings for male and female pupils. 
But the general diffusion of Primary Schools throughout the 
city, as rapidly as the finances of the Board will permit, appears 
to be the most judicious as well as economical mode of supply- 
ing the pressing demand for increased facilities of instruction. 

In most of our Grammar Schools, three large halls, capable of 
accommodating nearly all the pupils of the respective depart- 
ments, are, for all practical purposes of instruction, rendered 
unavailable. The pnpils of each department are first brought 
into their respective class rooms, then assembled in maaa in the 



large iiall, and, at tlie cloae of the morning exercises, again re- 
turned to tlieir class rooms, leaving the halls eithw wholly 
unoccupied diiriog the residue of the day, or occupied by one, 
two, and sometiiuea three or four classes engaged in different re- 
citations under separate teachers. By this method much 
valuable time is lost, and a space capable of conveniently 
accommodating from two to foui' hundred pupils in each of tho 
Grammar Departments, and from four to six hundred in the 
Primary, comparatively sacrificed. The conversion of this large 
space into separate class rooms by sliding partitions, so arranged 
as to admit of throwing open the entire hall when required, 
would seem to be entirely practicable, and, on every account, 
desirable, not only in view of the pressure of applications for 
admission, but for the increased facilities for instruction which 
would thereby be afforded to the classes compelled to occupy 
these rooms. The arrangement recently adopted in some of the 
wards of placing the male and female departments in separate 
buildings, rendering one large liall only necessary for each, and 
occupying the space previously used fur tlie additional hall by 
class rooms, ia clearly, in this respect, an improvement, on the 
prevailing system, as far as it goes; but some adequate provi- 
sion should be made for a proper appropriation of the halls of 
the Primary Departments to the convenient accommodation of 
classes. 

In buildings hereafter to be erected or i-emodeled, both econ- 
omy and convenience would, in my judgment, be consulted by 
the entire separation of the Primary Departments from the 
Grammar Schools; the erection of Primary Schools wherever 
needed, after the improved models [recently adopted, and of 
Grammar Schools in separate buildings for male and female 
pupils ; with the assembling halls in each class of schools ao 
arranged as to be used for class rooms when required. Where 
new buildings are to be erected on this plan, two stories only 
above the basement would, in general, be needed. 

The attention of the Board is again earnestly invoked to the 
suggestions and recommendations made in the two preceding 
reports from this Department, in reference to the structure and 
condition of the privies connected with the Male Departments. 



Many of these appurtenances are still, I regret to say, grossly 
neglected, to the Berioua detriment botli of the health and 
morale of the pupils. 



) CEKTtFICATES OF QUALIFICATION, 

The whole number of teachers employed in the several schools 
and departments during the year was 2,068, of whom 199 were 
males and l,8i)9 females. Of this number 207 bold State Certi- 
ficates, and 2S are graduates of the State Normal School. 335 
candidates for certitieatea of qualification as teachers have been 
examined, of whom Si received certificates of Grade A ; 95 of 
Grade B, and 15G were rejected. 

In accordance witli the requirements of the law, I have to re- 
port that the eertilicates of qnalification held by Oscar Ilinch- 
man, a teacher in Grammar School No. 13, Edward A. Walsh, 
principal of Grammar School No. 51, and Anna E. Scatliff, a 
teacher in Primary School N o. 1, have been duly revoked in ac- 
cordance with law. 

EXAMINATIONS. 



The result of the annual examinations of the several sebools 
during the past year has been hif^hly satisfactory. 

The whole number of classes examined in the Male Depart- 
ments of the Grammar Schools was 35 1. Of these, 217 attained 
an average percentage of 75 and upwards; 130 of S5 and up- 
wards; 66 of 90 and upwards, and 15 of 95 and upwards, while 
34 classes only fell below an average of 75 per cent., making the 
average percentage of tlie Depaituient 81. 

The whole number of classes examined in the Female De- 
partments of tlie Grammar Schools was 397, of which 274 ob- 
tained 75 per cent, and upwards ; 319 an average of 85 and up- 
wards ; 145 an average of 90 and upwards ; 76 of 95 and up- 
wards, and 6 of 100, while 23 classes only were below 75 per 
cent., making the average percentage of the Department 8S^. 

In the Priinaiy Departments 407 classes were examined, with i 
an average percentage of 89.}. ■ 
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No. of classes obtaining and exceeding 75 per cent 385 

" '^ '' 85 " 299 

« " « 90 " 219 

" " " 95 '^ 138 

" " 100 per cent 36 

" below 75 per cent 22 

In the Primary Schools 184 classes were examined. Average 
percentage 87^. 

No. obtaining and exceeding 75 per cent 177 

" *' ^5 '< 140 

" « 90 " 78 

" " 95 • " 47 

" 100 per qent 14 

No. below 75 per cent 5 

In the schools for colored children, the results of the examina- 
tion were as follows : 

No. of classes examined in Colored Boys Grammar Schools, 8 

Average percentage 68|- 

75 per cent, and over » 3 

85 per cent, and over 1 

90 " " 1 

Below 75 per cent 5 

No. of classes examined in Colored Girls Grammar Schools, 11 

Average percentage 71 J 

75 per cent, and upwards 5 

Below 75 per cent 6 

No. of classes examined in Colored Primary Departments. 4 

Average percentage 88|- 

75 per cent, and upwards 4 

90 " " 3 

The whole number of classes examined in all the Schools and 
Departments was 1,162. 
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Total average percentage of echolareliip 82 

Na of classes obtaining and exceeding 75 per cent 1,063 

" " " 85 " 792 

" " " 90 " 512 

" " " 95 " 276 

" « lOOpercait 5G 

" below 75 per cent .■ 97 



OLASSIFirATION. 

During the past two yeara a correspondence baa been maiiv- 
tained by this Department witb Mr. John Hecker, one ol' the 
Inspectors of the Second District, in reference to the important 
subject of Classification in our schools, the results of which are 
deemed of practical importance to the interests of education, 
and the advancement of our system of public instruction. Hav- 
ing devoted much thought and labor to the consideration of thia 
subject, and having made a careful and thoroiigb investigation 
of the principles involved in the inquiry, Mr. Hecker is of opin- 
ion that a classification of the pupils of our public schools, based 
partially at least upon teTnperamantal charactensiica and physi- 
cal conditions affecting charaster, disposition and intellectual 
development, might advantageously be adopted without chang- 
ing the existing courae of study, or essentially interfering with 
the present organization of the schools. In acc(wdance with the 
soundest principles of physical science, he recognizes the strongly- 
marked and clearly-defined external characteristics which dis- 
criminate the Nervous, the Sanguine, the Lymphatic, and the 
Bilious temperaments, and recommends a subdivision by the 
teacher of each class into four portions, according to the pre- 
dominance in the pupils of these four temperaments respectively. 
Children in whom the Nervous temperament predominates are 
distinguished by quick intelligence, aptness and facility of ap- 
prehension, rapidity of conception, and readiness to acquire 
instrnction — while, at the same time, they arc less able to retain 
what they learn, and need frequent and thorough reviews. 
Those of a Sanguine Temperament are more readily a^ected by 
external sensation than by mental impressions — requiring the 
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*■ constant intereliange of pliyeical exercise witlj intellectual train- 
ing, and a liigh degree of patience and perseverance on the part 
of the teacher to enahle them to retain and aBsirailate instrue- 
tion. Those of Lymphatic temperament " are easily Bwayed and 
led by the will of the teacher, receiving impressiona as distin- 
guUhed from ideas, easily," but are slow of comprehension, in- 
telleetually, inert physically, and deficient in retaining impres- 
sions. The Bilious temperament gives permanence and reteu- 
tiveness to all instruction, when once acquired, although its 
acquisition is very slow and difficult. 

It is obvious from these premises, which observation, experi- 
ence, and science alike confirm, that pupils, differing so essen- 
tially in mental power and activity, -should not be subjected to 
the same Procrustean standard of instruction— that their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of temperament, modifying and affecting 
as they unquestionably do their capacities for receiving and re- 
taining linowledge, should be recoguized, and that each class 
should be treated in conformity with those principles wliich are 
specifically adapted to its peculiar constitution, mental and phy- 
sical. It is the business and duty of the teacher to acquaint 
himself with these facts in the constitution of the pu])ils under 
his charge, and to adapt his tfiachings accordingly, thus securing 
the attainment of the highest possible rcsnlts, by availing him- 
self of the best and surest methods of development presented by 
the peculiar character and idiosyncrasy of each. 

Having obtained from Mr. Heelver a statement of these gen- 
eral views, accompanied with a note offering to make such ivx- 
ther explanations as might, upon examination, be suggested or 
deemed desirable, Assistant Supt. Riddle, in reply, addressed 
a communication to him, propounding a variety of queries in 
reference to the practical application of the proposed system — 
the extent to which such practical application was susceptible — 
the specific modes of its administration intellectually, morally, ■ 
and physically — its relation to Bchool discipline — the mental 
faculties brought into action through its instrumentality — the 
order of then- development — the mode of their culture — and to 
various incidental points seeming to require more ample illus- 
tration and expansion. 




The roply to tliia communication, accompanied witli a series 
of careliilly execnted plates illustrating t!ie subject matter, was 
explicit and satisf'aoti iry, comprising a fall and clear exposition 
of the intellectual, moral and spiritual faculties of the mind, the 
process of their development under varying temperaments, and 
different physical and mental organizations, and the agencies 
• best adapted to the highest culture of each, with reference to its 
capacity and special characteristics, and to the influence exerted 
upon it by the othera. Upon a careful perusal of this document, 
I felt satisfled that it embraced many very valuable suggestions 
for the consideration and study of teachers, and expressed to Mr. 
Hecker, an earnest desire that it could be placed before those of 
them engaged in our public schools. With hie accustomed 
liberality and generosity, he immediately complied with my re- 
quest, although at a heavy pecuniary charge to himself: and I 
entertain no doubt that a careful study of the principles laid 
down and illustrated by him, will greatly facilitate the work of 
instruction, and direct the attention of the teacher to many 
fundamental principles of physical and intellectual science in- 
volved in educational processes, which have heretofore been 
overlooked or undervalued. If it accomplishes no other or 
higher object, it can scarcely fail, in my judgment, to lead to a 
more careful observation and etudy of the peculiar mental con- 
formalion and capacities of tlie pupils under instruction, and a 
more general desire to become acquainted with standard works 
on the science, as well as art of education. 

The interest thus manifested by Inspector Ilecber in the prac- 
tical working of the various schools under liis immediate juris- 
diction, and in thoseof the Citygenerally, is praiseworthy in the 
extreme ; and a lasting debt of gratitude is due to him from the 
large body of teachers for whose welfare and success he has bo 
perseveringly and energetically labored. 

It is proper, also, in this connection, to state that the Inspec- 
tors of the several districts generally, have at all times exhibited 
a most laudable interest in the practical working of our public 
school system. Inspector jAnms W. Gerard, in addition to liia 
other official duties, has devoted a large portion of his time dur- 
ing several years past, to the delivery of lectures before nearly 
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all the schools of the city, on liistoncal, biographical and scien- 
tific Buhjeets: and in conjnnction with bia colleagues, lias been 
aesidnous in attendance on the public examinations as ■well of 
the schools, aa of candidates for certificatea of qualification. 
These oiKcera have also inaugurated many valuable reforms in 
the condition and cleanliness of the school buildings, play 
I grunnds, &c. In the faithful and consci ntious discbarge of the 
important dutiea confided to them by law, they have entitled 
themselves to the gratitude and confidence of their constituents. 

m 

^^^^From the monthly returns made to this Department, in accor- 
I dance with the By-Laws of the Board, during the past year the 
following statistics have been gathered. 

The total number of piinishmenta inflicted in all the Male 
Departments during the month of October, lS(i5, when the firet 
report was transmitted, was 3,450, or an average of 61 in each 
of the 32 departments resorting to this mode of discipline. In 
December, the number fell to 1,37S, averaging 35. From De- 
cember to June, the number of punislimenCs exceeded 2,000, 
averaging about 50 to each school. In June, the number do- 
creased to 1,557, or an average of 46 ; in July, to 543, or an 
average of 13 ; and in September, amounted to 946, or an aver- 
age of 23. In the largest school of the City, (No. 35,) tlie aver- 
I age monthly number of punishments during the year was 12; 

in No. 40, 13 ; in No. 44, 20; while in numbers 15, 28, 37, 62, 
and 54, no corporal punishments were inflicted during the year; 
in No. 3, an average of 7 only per month ; in No, 7, an average 
of 12 ; in No. 10, an average of 10 ; in No. 46, of 8. In No. 32 
the average monthly return of punishments -was 221 ; and in 
four other schools, i he monthly average ranged from 84 to 98. 
The entire monthly average for the year in all the boys' 
schools where corporal punishment was inflicted, was 40. De- 
ducting the five schools above named, the average in the re- 
maining schools would be about 30 per month. It will be per- 
ceived, therefore, that in these departments the aggregate 
monthly number of punishments had fallen from 2,450, to 946, 
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and the average per month from 61 to 40, or in 3S of the 43 
schools in which it is used, to 30. When it is recollected that 
these Bchools average about 200 pupils each, it will he perceived 
that a less amount of punishment eould scarcely be expected, 
consistently with a due regard to the preservation of complete 
order and discipline. In all cases, the punishment inflicted eon- 
Btsts of from one to six strolces of the ratau on the open palm 
of the hand, and is inflicted only by the Principal or in hia 
absence, the Vice-Principal, on a personal investigation of the 
facts. 

In 38 of the 44 Female Departments no corporal punishment 
is inflicted ; and, in the remaining six Departments, the average 
nnmber of punishments per month is fourteen, being principally 
confined to two schools. 

In 13 of the 50 Primary Departments, Nob. 1, 8, 17, 20, 34, 
28, 35, 38, 39, 43, 45, 47 and 50, no corporal punishments are 
inflicted; and in the remaining 27, the average number per 
month is 21. In two only of those Departments the average 
exceeds 97 per month. 

In 10 of the 38 Primary Schools, Nos. 1, 17, 20, 23, 24, 26, 
30, 32, 35, and 39, no corporal punishments are inflicted ; and 
in the remaining 28, the average number per month is only 9. 
In two schools only the average exceeds 50. In one (No. 26) it 
is 74. 

In Colored School No, 1, and in Colored Primaries 2 and 3, 
no corporal punishment has been inflicted during the year. In 
No. 2, Laurens Street, Primury Department, the average num- 
ber of monthly pumishments was 66 — Male Department 8, 
Female 3. In No. 4, Harlem, 6. In Nos. 6 and 7, 4. 

Taking all the schools of the city in which punishments are 
inflicted, the average monthly punishment is only about 17, 
while in 64 out of 193, or one third of the schools and depart- 
ments, no corporal punishment has been inflicted ' during the 
year. 

A careful examination of these results would seem satisfactorily 
to show, 1st, that the infliction of corporal punishment, as a' 
means of discipline in our Public Schools, is not absolutely 
neeeasary, and can be dispensed with in practice if not in 
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theory; and 2<], that it is, in fiict, with few exceptions, very 
sparingly resorted to. In all tlie Kvenin^ Schools it is positively 
prohibited, and the ability to preserve order and enforce disci- 
pline in thisclass of schools without its aid, sufficiently establishes 
the entirely practicability of wholly dispensing with it. In 41 
of the 44 Female Departments, in five of the Male, and 13 of 
tie Primary Departments of the Grammar Schools, in 10 of the 
Primary and two of the ^Colored Scliools, it has been entirely 
discontinued ; and in a^l these, so far as can he ascertained, 
witliont any perceptible diminution of good order and efficient 
discipline. In all, or nearly all the remaining schools and de- 
partments, the necessity for its use appears to be rapidly 
diminishing, and instances of its abuse of very rare occurrence. 
I am still, however, of opinion, that, under the existing state of 
things, the power to resort to this mode of punishment should 
for the present continue to be vested in the Principals of the 
Hale Graniraar Schools, subject to the stringent restrictions on 
its exercise now imposed by the By-laws of tlie Board, with the 
full conviction that, although its immediate and general discon- 
tinuance in this class of schoola would be detrimental, its 
gradual disappearance and final abandonment at no distant day, 
are results which cannot fail to follow in the train of educational 
improvement and advancement. 

There is still, however, in my judgment a " more excellent 
way." Our system of public schools was established and is 
maintained as an educational, not as a discipUjiary or penal 
institution ; for the purpose of instruction, not punishment — 
and the time set apart for the communication and acquisition of 
knowledge and the culture of the mental and moral faculties, 
was not designed to he infringed upon by the repeated infliction 
of corporal punishment, and the harassing and demoralizing 
scenes of violence and passion which are so frequently its ac- 
companiment. In the evening schools disobedience and disorder 
are effectually repressed by the expulsion of the offender, and 
by prohibiting his return to any of the schools under the charge 
of the Board, until reliable assurance of future good behavior 
is given. Why not apply the same rule to the Grammar and 
Primary Schools? These institutions are now crowded with 
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pupils, aud thousands of appHtiaiits are besieging their doora for 
admission. Let it be understood that implicit obedience to the 
rules and regnlatioiis of the school, good behavior, and quiet and 
orderly deportment, are indispensable conditions to such admis- 
sion ; and that vicious, disobedient and disorderly conduct, will, 
if persisted in, after suitable admonition, be promptly followed 
by expulsion and exclusion ; and parents who appreciate and 
desire the advantages of the schoold, will speedily apply the 
necessary remedy, instead of devolving it, as at present, upon 
the teachers. Vicious and incorrigible pupils — thode upou wbani 
no intellectual or moral impression can be made, except through 
the repeated infliction of physical chastisement — should no more 
be permitted to diffuse the poisonous contagion of their presence 
and example among the thousands of quiet, orderly and obedi- 
ent children by whom they are surrounded, than should those 
who labor under any other contagious disease. Our schools, let 
it again he repeated, are neither penitentiaries, reformatories, 
hospitals nor nurseries. Other institutions are expressly provi- 
ded for these objects ; and if parents so far neglect the moral 
culture of their children at home, as to render them vicious, un- 
ra'anageable and of pernicious example at school, they should be 
required either to avail themselves of these beneticent agencies, 
or assume themselves their functions and discharge their duties. 
Let our public schools be conSned to their appropriate task of 
intellectual, mental and moral culture, through intellectual and 
moral agencies ; and let the harsh, repulsive and demoralizing 
elements of physical chastisement, with all their painful and 
degrading accompauiments, be utterly and irrevocably banished 
from their portals. 

EVENING BCnoOLS. 

In accordance with the recommendations embodied in the 
reports from this Department of last year, the system of even- 
ing school instruction liaa been entirely remodeled and essentially 
improved. The number of schools has been reduced from 48 to 
24, thirteen of which are for male and twelve for female pupils. 
This reduction has been accomplished by excluding from admis- 
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Bion all applicants not accompanied or vouched for by some re- 
sponsible person, all male pupils under fourteen, and female 
pupils under twelve years of age, and all those whose ages and 
avocations will admit of their attendance ia the day-schools. 
The schools for male and female pupils are required to be taught 
in separate buildings ; tlie teacliers to hold special certificates of 
(juahfication from the City Superintendent; and no female 
teachers to bo employed in the male schools except such as have 
had at least two years experience in teaching in a male grammar, 
school, A regular system of classification has been prescribed, 
corresponding as nearly as practicable with that of the Primary 
and Grammar Schools ; an annual examination by the Superin- 
tendent and hia assistants; and eertiiicates for regular and 
punctual attendance, correct deporlment and grade of scholar- 
ship. No lecture, exhibition, or other departure from the 
prescribed order of exercises can be permitted, except by the 
written consent of the City Superintendent, Corporal punish- 
ment is prohibited; and for disobedience or improper conduct, 
any pupil may be discharged by the Principal, nor can such 
pupil liud admission into any other school without permis- 
sion of the Superintendent. A teacher is provided for every 
thirty pupils in average attendance. In addition to this an 
Evening High School has been organized, holding its sessions in 
Grammar School No. 35, in West Thirteenth Street, consisting 
of about seven hundred male pupils, desirous of pursuing a 
somewhat more extended and advanced conrse than that pre- 
scribed for the evening schools generally, Tliis course comprises 
English Grammar and Composition, Eeading and Declamation, 
Penmanship, Look-keeping, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and 
Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy, Cliemiatry and Astronomy, 
American History and Political Science, including a knowledge 
of the Constitution, State and National, with the outlines of 
Municipal and International Law, Arehiteetui'al and ilechanical 
Drawing, Practical Mechauica, Navigation, and the French, 
Spanish and German Languages. This school is under the 
charge of Mr, Thomas Hunter, as Principal, with an adequate 
number of well qualified assistants. 
The average attendance of pupils in the thirteen Evening 
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Schools for boys, during the month of October, was 5,565 ; in 
the High School, 704; in the eleven echoola for Girls, 3,233; 
and in the two Colored Schools, 142 — tnaking iv total average 
for that month of 9,644. For tlie month of November, the total 
average was 3,045, and for December, 2,670. The achularahip 
and discipline of the several schools, under the new arrange- 
ment, has been far superior, in every respect, to those resulting 
from the preceding organization, and there is every reason to 
believe that these institutions will now form a most important 
and valuable feature of our educational system, in providing a 
complete course of instruction" for those whoso avocations or 
ages do not admit of attaining it in the day schools. 



SCnOOLS TOK COLORED CHILDKEN. 

These schools have also undergone a thorough reform in their 
organization, and probable future efficiency, during the past 
year — having been piaeed under the exclusive supervision of a 
Committee of the Board, to whom the appointment and removal 
of teachers, and the general care and management of the schools 
have been committed. A Normal School for the improvement 
of the teacliere has also been organized, and every effort made 
by the Committee to secure a general and regular attendance of 
pupils in the several schools, and the employment of faithful 
and competent teachers. The prospects of improvement and 
advancement in this class of schools were never more encourag- 
ing than at the present moment ; and it is confidently expected 
that the examinations of the ensuing year will develop a far 
more favorable result than has heretofore been aceomplislied. 
Arrangements are already in progress for the erection of a new 
and spacious school building to supply the place of the one 
now in Laiu-ens Street, and other schools will be provided as 
rapidly as may be required by the increased attendance of col- 
ored pupils. 

KOKUit. SCHOOL. 

The Saturday Normal School for the instruction and improve- 
ment of teachers of every grade, under the charge of Assistant 



Superintendent Kiddle, has been rapidly increasing in interest 
and efficiency during the past year. It has now on its list 730 
pupils, with an average weekly attendance of 390. The wliole 
time of eneh session is generally devoted to lectures on tlie 
science of teaching, and on the most approved methods of com- 
mtinicating instrnetion in both Grammar and Primary Schools, 
in the variona branches of study pursued in each, and in hear- 
ing recitations, and conducting exercises in the class-rooms of 
teachers holding the lower grade of certificates. The post- 
gradnate, or highest clasp, is composed exclusively of teachers 
holding the highest grade of certificates, and desii'ous of becom- 
ing more familiar with the most advanced improvements in both 
the science and art of their profession. 



HIGH AND NOEMAL SCHOOL FOE GIELS. 

I beg leave respectfully to renew the recommendations here- 
tofore so frequently urged in the annual reports from this De- 
partment, for the establishmeat and organization of a High and 
Normal School, for the instruction of Girls in the more advanced 
branches of study, and for their preparation as teachers. Inde- 
pendently of the arguments heretofore used for such an institu- 
tion, the very great pressure upon the lower classes of our 
Pemalo Grammar Schools, of applications for admission of 
pnpils, imperatively demands that a separate school should be 
provided for those pupils of the Supplementary grade, who, hav- 
ing completed the course of study prescribed for the Grammar 
Schools, are now detained for two additional years in a more 
advanced course, and whose instruction could much more eiS- 
ciently be conducted in an institntion specially organized for 
that purpose, while the rooms now occupied by them would be 
thrown open for the accommodation of pupils of the regular 
Grammar Scliool grade. Tliis pressure is, however, chiefly 
limited to the Female Departments of the Grammar Schools — 
very few of the Male Departments having Supplementary 
Classes. 

But it is not only for the benefit of the more advanced female 
pupils of our Grammar Schools, and the relief it would afford 



from the pressure for admission into these departments, tliat an 
institution of a higher grade is required. A Normal School, for 
the snitable preparation of candidates for tlie position of teachera 
in tlie several Grammar and Primary Schools, is beeoming more 
and more indispensable, as these schools are increasing in nam- 
ber, and aa the requisites of scholarship are advancing. Under 
the existing system, a very large proportion of our two thousand 
female teachers enter upon their duties without any other knowl- 
edge of their profession than snch as tliey may have been able 
to obtain by observation of the methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline pursued in the particular schools which they have at- 
tended. The science of teaching — the acquaintance with those 
various methods of instruction which have been found most ad- 
vantageous and successful by teachers of acknowledged experi- 
ence and ability — the skill, tact, and management required for 
thedisciplineanddriUof the various classes — these indispensable 
requisites for efficiency in the school-room, they have very im- 
perfectly attained, and can only thoroughly attain by passing 
through a complete process of normal instruction. If, tlierefore, 
those pupils of the Grammar Schools who have completed their 
course of instruction, as well as others who are desirous of be- 
coming teachers, could immediately avail themselves of a courae 
specially devoted to this object, the interests of education would, 
it is obvious, be essentially promoted, and the practical qualifi- 
cations of teachers greatly augmented. 

The course of instruction required for the High School, de- 
pendentJy of the Normal Department, should embrace all those 
studies pursued in the most advanced institutions for female 
culture, at home or abroad ; and, in addition to the graduates 
of our Female Grammar Schools, should, together with the 
normal course, be open to every young lady, residing in the city, 
desirous of availing herself of its advantages and possessing the 
requisite qualifications. There can be no good reason why the 
educational culture of our female pupils should bo restricted to 
the Grammar Schools, while that of the other sex is carried 
through a complete collegiate course ; nor is there any necessity 
or propriety for excluding from its benefits those who Lave 
either been unable to obtain admission into -the Grammar 
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Schools, or ■whose parents oi- gnardians have seen fit to procure 
this portion of their uifitrnction elsewhere than in these institu- 
tions. The expense of snpporting our ontirs system of puhlie 
itistruetion, whether Primary, Grammar, High, Normal, or Col- 
legiate, is equally shared by every citizen in proportion to his 
ability, and all its advantages should he freely aecessihlo toeacli. 
Doubts have been entertained in some quarters as to the ex- 
pediency of combining tlie academical or high courRe of instruc- 
tion with the normal ; hut, from the best means of information 
and jntigment at my command, I incline, decidedly, to the con- 
viction that more valuable results would be secured by their 
union in the same institution than by separate organizations. 
By the former, the normal course of instruction would form a 
separate department, exclusively devoted to this speeiiie object; 
while by the latter, a large portion of the course would almost 
necessarily be required to consist, as in all our existing Normal 
Schools it does consist, of preliminary academical instruction. 
This preliminary instruction being already provided for in the 
High School, no necessity would aeem to exist for its incorpora- 
tion into another institulioUj the chief object of which is normal 
instruction ; white the Normal Department of the High Scliool, 
reheved of this impediment, would be left at liberty to devote 
itself entirely to its appropriate function — that of the art and 
science of teaching. 



MORAL AND EELIGI0C8 rXSTKUCTION, 

Objections have, in some quarters, been taken to our system 
of public instruction, based upon the allegation that moral and 
religious instruction is not specifically given. If these charges 
were well I'onnded, these objections ^v■ould, it is conceded, be 
valid. Mere intellectual insti-uetion is of little value, and quite 
as likely to prove pernicious as beneficial, unaccompanied by 
moral and religious culture, by tlie formation of good habits, 
and the systematic evolution of good character, upright prin- 
ciples, and a high toned conscientiousness. It is, however, far 
from being true that moral and religious ciilture does not form 
a part of the instruction communicated to the pupils of our 
public schools. On the contrary, it enters as a distinctive 
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element of tbe course, and pervades and gives vitality to the 
whole Bystem. Not an exercise is given, not a study pursued, 
not a measure of discipline resorted to, in wliicli reference is not 
distinctly liad to the fundamental principles of morality, and 
the higlicr sanctions of the Christian religion. There ia not a 
pupil in any of our schools -who is not every day reminded ex- 
pressly in some of the exercises, or impliedly, but not less 
clearly and distinctly, in all, of the existence and attributes of 
the Creator, of the great cardinal rnles and principles of 
Christianity, and of his responsibilities and duties as an immor- 
tal bein^. Sectarian teaching, it is trae, is not permitted, nor 
ought it to be. The parent who desires that the religious 
instruction of his child should be based upon Catholicism, or 
upon any of the various subdivisions of Protestantism, or in 
accordance with tbe Ilebrew faith, will readily perceive the im- 
practicability of carrying out these distinctive views in schools 
where are necessarily congregated the representatives of every 
religious faith. But he need entertain no apprehension that 
any endeavor will be made to undermine or in any way to in- 
terfere with his particular faith ; while those great and funda- 
mental trutbs common to all, and recognized and acknowledged 
by all, will be uniformly inculcated. The strong foundations 
upon which the superstructure of a sound morality, and an 
authoritative and fi.^ed religious faith may be erected, are firmly 
and durably laid. Beyond this, no secular system of instruction 
can reasonably be expected, or permitted to go. The daily 
exercises in all our public schools are I'equu'ed to be opened by 
the reading of passages from the Bible, and are accompanied, 
generally, by the use of the Lord's prayer, followed or preceded 
by devotional singing, in both of which all the pupils participate. 

SCHOOL 8ESSI0K3. 

lluch valuable time is lost, and no inconsiderable amount of 
noise and disturbance produced in our schools, by the generally 
pre^'ailing system of recesses. In the Primary Departments 
and Schools, these recesses must nnavoidably be more frequent 
than is necessaiy in the Grammar Schools. One recess, how- 



%ver, between the hour of opening, at nine o'clock, and the hour 
of twelve, or the dinner hour, seems to be all that isreiiuired for 
relaxation or health in this departmeiitj where the pupils are 
generally dismissed in the Summer iit two and at other times at 
about a qnarter to three o'clock. But in the Grammar Depart- 
ments, where an hour is allowed for dinner or lunch, and the 
pupils permitted to return to their homes, as is very generally 
the case, no necessity ia perceived for any other general recess, 
interrupting all the studies of the classes, and losing from half 
to three-quarters of an hour of time. Theuoiae and disturbaneo 
produced by the frequent recesses of the Primary Department, 
necessarily affects, to a very considerable extent, the exercises of 
the other departments; and if, in addition to this, a general 
recess in both these departments interreuoa between nine and 
twelve o'clock, it is easy to perceive that the time devoted to 
Bcholai'ship must be seriously broken in upon, I recommend, 
therefore, tho discontinuance in the several Grammar Schools 
of all recesses, except the one at noon ; that one hour should be 
set apart for this recess; that all the pupils should be permitted 
to return during this recess to their homes: and that on their je- 
turn to the school, they should immediately resume their places 
in the clasa-rooni. 



COLLEGE OF ' 



By a recent Act of the Legislature, the designation of the 
" JTree Academy" has been changed to that of the " College of the 
City of Non' York," without, however, making any essential 
change in the constitution orfunctionsofthelnstitution. Itstill 
provides, as it has hitherto provided, a complete collegiate course 
of instruction for all male pupils of the public schools, who have 
been in attendance upon such schools one year, and who have 
attained the requisite qualifications for admission. Five years' 
attendance is requisite to graduation — one in the introductory, 
and four in the regular collegiate course. As the studies pur- 
sued in the introductory class are substantially the same as 
those provided for in the supplementary classes of the Grammar 
Schools, and as about one-hall' of the pupils entering the Col- 



lege, leave on or before the expiration of the first or introdnc- 
toty year, no good reason eeems to exist vliy tliis introdactorjr , 
ctftBS eboold not be discontinued, leaving those vho now enter it 
to pursue the studies of that year in the Grammar Schools, and 
euch of them as desire to prosecute a higher course, to enter the 
freshman clasa of the College. If any intermediate coRne 
between that of the Grammar School and that of the Collie 
shonld hereafter be deemed desirable, snch coarse conld far more 
economically and efficiently be provided by tlie establishment 
of a High School accessible to all pupils residents of the City 
and (jualified to pnrsne its studies, than by engrafting it npon 
a purely coll^iate conrse, accessible only to those who have 
spent a year in the public schools. As the case stands at pre- 
sent, ample provision already exists in every Male Grammar 
School, for instmction in all the studies of the Collegiate Intro- 
dnctory Year. Why, then, should the Collie be bnrdened 
with the heavy expense of providing a corps of professore and 
tutors, with the re(|nisite apparatns, for instmcting some five 
liiindred pnpils, ^vho can obtain tlie same amount of instruction 
iu'the Grammar Schools where thoy already are, without any 
additional expense, and one-half of whom will leave the Institu- 
tion before the expiration of the year? "Will not tlie College 
best fulfill its appropriate functions by restricting itself to the 
complete collegiate culture of those pupils, who, having ac- 
r[nired all the instruction which our public schools can give, are 
desirous of a more extended and liberal culture, and a more com- 
prehensive practical course adapted to the particular pursuits 
or profession which they desire to pursue ? 

From the last annual report of the Institution, it appears that 
at the commencement of the Academical year, in September, 
1865, there were 788 students present, of whom 405 were in the 
Introdnctory Class, 104 in the Freshman, 84 in the Sophomore, 
4fi in tlio Junior and 20 in the Senior; that during the first 
term, ending February 17, IHCCi, 145 students had left the Intro- 
ductory Class, and during the period elapsing from the ITth of 
February to tlio Ist of May, when the Academy became a Col- 
lege, 45 additional pupils had left this clasa ; and that before the 
close of the Academical year, in July, 50 more had left, making 



in all 340, or 15 more than one-half of the itiH who had entered 
the class. In 1864-5, 209 out of 463 left this class prior to the 
expiration of the Academical year. The statistics for prececUng 
years in thehistoryof the Academy, show about the same average 
results. The interests of pnblic instrnction, both as relates to 
the Grammar Schools and to the College, would, in my judg- 
ment, iinqnestioTiably be promoted by retaining the pupils now 
annually admitted to the Introductory Glass of the latter, in the 
Supplementary Class of the former. 



or TEACHEKB. 

The aggregate amount of salaries paid to the 3,068 teachers 
in the employ of the Board of Edncation, during the year end- 
ing on the 30th of September last, was about §1,430,000. Of 
these teachers only aboot 300 were males, and the remaining 
1868females, The salaries of the Male Principals of the flfty- 
two Grammar Schools, with a few Gxccptions, range from $2,000 
to $3,000 per annum, according to the average attendance of 
pupils; those of the Yice-Principals, from §1,000 to Sl,80l>; 
those of Male Assistants, from SSOO to §1,500 ; and those of 
Female Assistants, from $500 to $S00. In the Female Depart- 
ments, the salaries of tlie Princiiuils range from $900 to 81,200 ; 
of the Yice-Prineipala, from $600 to $900 ; Assistants, from §300 
to |C0O. In the Primary Departments and Schools, the Princi- 
pals receive from $600 to $1,000 ; Vice-Pi-incipals, $500 to $800 ; 
and Assistants, from $350 to $500. 

It is manifest, from this general synopsis, that the discrepancy 
between the salaries paid *o the Principals and Vice-Principals 
of the Male Departments is qnite too great, in view of the im- 
portant and laborious duties devolved upon the latter. It is 
equally obvious that the compensation paid to the Male Assist- 
ants is inadequate : and the experience of the last few years 
has shown that the requisite degree of ability and talent 
can, with very great difficulty be commanded, and will soon 
cease to be commanded at all, at these rates. Below the grade 
of First Assistant, however, well qualified and experienced 
Female Teachers are found abundantly competent to take 



the place of lEstructorg. This class of teachers, fully eupplying 
as they do, the places vacated by male teachers in consequence 
of the inadequacy of the salary allowed, should at least be paid 
an equal amount, instead of receiving, ss they do, from three to 
five hundred dollars less, for performing the same amount 
labor, with equal, if not superior qualifiu-ations. 

The salaries of the Principals, Vice-Principals and Assistants 
of the Pemale and Primary Departments and Primary Schools, 
are, in my judgment, altogether too low, and should be consider- 
ably increased. Without urging their abstract right to be placed 
on a footing, in this respect, of entire equality with teachers of 
the same grade in the Male Departments, it is certainly unjust to 
them and unworthy of the noble system of instruction, of which 
they form so large n part, to award to thejn considerably less 
than oua-half the sum paid to male teachers occupying similar 
positions. Bearing in minrl the fact that more ilian nine-tentha 
of the entire work accomplished by our public schools is per- 
formed by and under the direction and supervision of tt 
female teachers, their claims to a more liberal and generous com- 
pensation ought, without hesitation or delay, to be acceded to. 

In what way such increased compensation can be most eqnit- 
ably and fairly distributed among the teachers occupying differ^ 
ent positions and grades, constitutes a problem of somewhat 
more difficulty solution. Proper allowance should uudonbtedly 
be made for superior qualifications, superior responsibility, and 
superior experience ; but I am nnable to perceive why the all- 
important work of instruction, and mental and moral discipline, 
performed in the Primary Departments and Primary Schools, 
should not deserve and command equal compensation with that 
carried forward in the Pemale Department and the lower classes 
of the Male Grammar Schools. It is certainly of much greater 
_ importance that this portion of the work of instruction should 
be well and thoroughly done, than that pertaining to any other 
stage of progress. And although a greater degree of scholarship, 
and a greater aninunt of labor may be requisite in the more 
advanced stages, these may well be counterbalanced by the 
vast responsibility assumed by those whose dnty it is to lay the 
first and most enduring foundations of all subsequent knowledge, 
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and all subsequent culture. If these foundations are properly 
and securely laid, the work of the superstructure, though requir- 
ing a high degree of skill and efficiency, becomes comparatively 
easy : while, on the other hand, if these be neglected or imperfectly 
performed, no subsequent effort can effectually remedy the defi- 
ciency. Only teachers of mature minds and familiar with the 
peculiarities of children, capable of interesting them and devel- 
oping their budding intellects, with discrimination, patience and 
affectionate sympathy, should be placed ia this class of schools ; 
and such teachers should be at least as liberally compensated as 
those who are to take up the work of education where these 
pioneers of mind have left it. 

REPORTS OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I transmit herewith the reports of Assistant Superintendents 
Kiddle, Jones, Calkins, and Seton, in reference to the condi- 
tion of the several departments assigned to their charge ; and a 
special report of Assistant-Superintendent Harrison, in refer- 
ence to the metrical system of weights and measures recently 
authorized by Congress as a substitute for the prevailing 
system. The Board of Education having provided for the 
introduction of the new system into the course of study pre- 
scribed for the higher classes of the Grammar Schools, I 
deemed it expedient that a complete history and exposition of 
its peculiar features should be presented for the information of 
teachers and others concerned. This duty has been ably and 
satisfactorily performed by Assistant Superintendent Harrison: 
and I take pleasure in commending his report, together with 
those of his associates, to the favorable consideration of the 

Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. S. EANDALL, 
City Superintendent. 




ASSISTANT SUPERmTENDENT HENRY KIDDLE. 



To S. S. Eakdall, Esq., City Sujperintendent : 

In accordance with the practice of previous yeare, I submit 
the following as mj report for the year ending at this date : 

The usual amount of time has been spent in the visitation of 
schools for the purpose both of general oversight and minute 
examination. Since the first day of February last, the visits 
made for the latter of these objects have been informal and with- 
out any previous notification ; this change in the general method 
of examining the schoola having been recommended in my last 
report, and Bubscquentiy adopted and carried into efi'ect. The 
results of this change have thus far been as beneficial as it was 
anticipated they would be, doing away to a ver}- considerable 
extent with the practice previously so much complained of — 
that of special preparation for the examination, and keeping the 
teachers more constantly on the alert, as looking forward, at all 
times, to an inspection of their work. The examinations of the 
Grammar Schools for the present school term commenced on the 
first day of November last, and liave been continued uninter- 
ruptedly to the present time. The results have been reported 
in detail by myself and my associate in this work, Thomas F. 
Harrison, Esq, These results have been, in general, commend- 
able, and have, in the average, exhibited improvement since the 
previous examination. They must not, however, be considered 



as presenting a fair specimen of tlie general efficiency of these 
Bcliools, Bince, with but few exceptions, only those schools or, 
classes have heen selected for this early period of examination 
which appeared to be deficient when previously examined. 

SUPPLEMENT A EY CLASSES, 

Since the date of the last report, supplementary, or advanced 
classes have been examined by me in the following echoole ; 
Nob. 4, 12, 13, 15, 38, 41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 4S, -19, 50, 55, and 
Colored School No. 3. In these schools, the number of candi- 
dates presented for graduation was 158, of wliom 125, or aboat 
80 per cent., were passed, and received the diploma authorized 
by tbe Board. The general average of excellence manifested 
by the graduating classes examined, was S7 per cent. A com- 
parison of these results with those reported in previous years, 
will sSiow a very gratifying improvement. 

The following statement will exhibit the comparative profi- 
ciency in the several brandies prescribed for the Supplementary- 
Course : Algebra, S3 per cent. ; Geometry, 85 ; Arithmetic, 81 ; 
English Grammar, 93; Astronomy, 87; General History, 87;, 
Natural Philosophy, 88; Ehetorie, 87. The average result, it 
will be seen, in the mathematical studies, is 83 per cent., and in 
the others, 89 per cent. These classes have, in addition to these 
branches, been examined in orthography and penmanship, and 
have uniformly exhibited in them a very satisfactory degree of 
excellence : indeed, to do so has heen considered an indispensa- 
ble prerequisite to graduation. English composition had also 
heen taught and practiced in all these classes with much dili- 
gence and success. 

With but few exceptions, these classes are taught under great 
disadvantages, many of them consisting of pnpils of various de- 
grees of proficiency, and all wanting the appliances necessary 
for teaching natural science. It would, without doubt, be a de- 
cided improvement if a smaller number of schools were specially 
designated for this higher course of stody, and the other schools 
were restricted to the ordinary Common School Course. A. 
modei'aCe amount of apparatns could then be supplied to each, 
and other needful appliances furnished, which would very much 
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contribute to the efficiency of this department of instrnction. 
There are, at present, twenty-^six Peinale Grammar Schools in 
which Supplementary Classes have been formeJ, besides two or 
three others, in which a number of pupile, varying from ten to 
two, are kepi under a kind of iiregular tuition during the occa- 
sional periods of leisure of the Principal of the Department. 
These are never presented as classes, since the rnles of the Board 
require an average attendance of fifteen pupils to constitute a 
class; but are ingeniously comprehended in the novel category 
of miscjel Ian eons pupils whom the Principal, not having other 
duties to discharge, kindly favors with her gratnltoua ministra- 
tions. It is, of course, by no means surprising that, when these 
pupils present themselves for examination as candidates for 
teachers' certificates, they demonstrate the illusive character of 
such anomalous and imperfect training. All this would, how- 
ever, be rectified by a regulation such aa is above recom- 
mended. 

The whole numter of pnpils in the Female Grammar Snbools, 
receiving instruction in the two grades of the Supplementary 
CoiirsG, is at present about 850; but of this number, at least 
ono-third belong to the Senior Department of Grammar School 
No. 47 ; while, on the other hand, the classes of fully one-half 
of the twenty-six schools above referred to, are barely large 
enough to permit their legal continuance. Thus, the economy 
of restricting these classes to a smaller number of aehools is ob- 
vious ; since the cost of instructing about 200 pnpils in thirteen 
of these schools amounts, for teachers' salaries alone, to nearly 
$12,000 — a sum more than double the amount nectssary for the 
purpose. 



PEACnOAL VALUE OF THE 



The practical value of the instraction given in these classes, 
deserves a careful scrutiny and consideration, in view of the 
questions which so frequently arise as to the labor of females 
and the objects to which it can be best applied, both for their 
own advantage and the general interests of the community. In 
estimating the value of any system of instruction, or the utility 
of the branehcB of study which it compriecs, two points are to 
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be considered ; 1. "What 13 their effect upon the mind, in iu- 
vigorating its faculties, enlarging their scope, and increasing 
their versatility as well as their readiness and general elEciency 
of operation; and, 2. What is the practical value, intrinsicalljr 
considered, of the information imparted, with respect to the 
occupations and wants of the pupils in mature life. Indepen- 
dently, however, of these two points, it must be assumed that 
no school education can or ought to be expected to prepare its 
pnpils for any spcsial vocation. Its preparation should be 
general, giving that training and that information which are re- 
quired for every sphere and occupation, and superadding, as far 
as practicable, what will be most demanded in the positions 
which the great majority of the pupils will be called upon to 
fill. 

In view of these fundamental principles, what is to be thought 
of the education received in the Grammar Schools; and more 
particularly by those who graduate (if the word is a ]>roperone,) 
from these schools? Is this education amenable to the charge, 
sometimes brought against it, of teaching what is practically of 
little value, and neglecting other subjects of greater utility and 
importance! To lay out of the account all the very mdimental 
branches, such as reading, apelling, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic, in which all pnpils, whether male or female, must be 
instructed, receiving in connection with this instruction, the 
best possible training of the faculties of observation, reflection, 
and expression ; let us consider the relative importance of the 
higher branches tausbt, as compared, not only with each other, 
but with such branches as might bj introduced in their stead. 
The studies now pursued comprise higher arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry ; English grammar, rhetoric and composition ; 
geography, astronomy, natural philosophy, physiology, and 
history. 

The usefulness of higher arithmetic, comprehending the 
abstract principles of numbers, and the various rules of calcula- 
tion required in ordinary business transactions, as well as in the 
common affairs of life, few, if any, will deny. And yet it 13 
certainly not for the practical value of the information received, 
per se, that this branch is approved or commended. The cases 
are not very frequent, in which a pnpil, when released from 
Bchool tasks, ia required to find (for example,) the cost of ITJ lbs. 



of sugar, on the Biipposition that 4 lb. can be purcliaaed for 23J 
cents, or how long it will take $625^ to gain $57J- interest, at 
5J per cent., or to divide a certain number of thousandths 
abstractly considerei], by another uiimber of abstract ten inil- 
lionths. But it would certainly be carrying utilitarian ism a 
great deal beyond its proper limits, to exclude all sucii problems 
from the work of the class-room. They have in view a very 
important object — the training of the mind in acute analysis, 
close thinking, and ready reckoning, thus enabling it to meet 
the various exigencies wliich after life will bring forth. Arith- 
metic, both mental and written, when skillfully and judiciously 
taught, certainly contributes to this important object, and heuco 
its value as a branch of instruction. It is neither necessary nor 
would it be practicable to ascertain the destined pursuits of the 
pupils severally, and select such departments of the science as 
they individually might need. Let them learn the general prin- 
ciples, and acquire practical dexterity in applying them, and 
they will, without doubt, be equal to the demands in this 
respect, of any position in which they may be placed. Of 
course, to accomplish this result, it should not be taught by set 
rules ; but, as is the case in our schools, every process should be 
thoroughly analyzed by the pupil, so that he may be able to 
understand the fundamental principle on which it is based. 

Algebra and Geometry are the only additional branches of 
mathematics taught in the Supplementary Classes, to which 
they are exclusively confined. They thus form a part of the 
Advanced Course; and I cannot but think, to the extent pre- 
scribed, they are eminently useful and proper. The former is 
taught aa far as Quadratic Equations, inclusive; and the latter, 
through four books of Legendre, or an equivalent. Legendre 
(Davies') is, however the text-book, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, employed in the schools. A portion of linear geometry 
is, therefore, all that is now taught. 

Much of the objection made to teaching algebra in the 
Female Grammar Schools would never have been raised had 
the teachers evinced more judgment in teaching it, both a 
methods of instruction and topics selected. When taught 
with a due regard to its peculiar character as a language for ex- 
pressing the general principles of calculation, it is far superior 
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to arithmetic in edauational force and ntilitj ; wliile its practi- 
cal applications are mneh more numerous. For tlie simple pur- 
poses of every-daj life, neither algebra nor arithmetic, except its 
merest rudiments, is i-eqnired ; but no pupil lias ever acquired a 
knowledge of the symbolization of algebra, and its riidimental 
applications, which are all that we can at present teach, withont 
receiving an intellectual itstruinent, the practical importance of 
which, can only cease to exist, when he or she sinks into mental 
vacuity, which, it is to be regretted, is so often the case The 
fault is then not in the education given, but in the nse made 
of it. The analytic power, moreover, to be derived from the 
study and practice of algebraic language — in applying it to 
problems of various kinds, and the dexterity and ingenuity often 
required to perform the necessary combinations, afford not only 
a beneficial training, but generally a useful divereion to the 
mind. 

The study of geometry is no less practically useful with 
respect to the infinite applications of its fundamental principles 
and facts; while the method of its reasoning, exact and formal, 
if often distasteful to the female mind, is nevertheless exceed- 
ingly valuable, if not indispensably necessary. It is, assuredly, 
as necessary for females to be trained to reason correctly aa for 
the other sex ; and, therefore, they should sliare, to some extent, 
in the exercises adapted to this purpose. 

English grammar, rhetoric, and composition, are, it will be 
admitted, necessary to all who are to discharge the duties ot any 
sphere of life ; and the graduates of our Schools may certainly, 
with regard to their proficiency in them, be placed in coraparison 
with those of any Seminary or College in the country, as far as 
I am able to judge by an examination of the candidates for 
licenses, who come from the best institutions of learning with 
credentials of distinction among their compeers. Nor do I 
assert the superiority of our own graduates in the mere techni- 
calities of grammatical systems, for on these I put no special or 
intrinsic value ; but in an acquaintance with the essential prin- 
ciples of the subject, and a ready ability to apply them to 
practice, and exemplify them by the various processes of constrnc- 
tion and analysis. The exercises of sentential analysis, in which 
the pupils are now throughly trained, cannot fail to exert a very 
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important influence upoa their minds, giving habits of accurate 
thought as well aa expreasion, and enabling them to grasp 
readily the meaniug of an author, however elliptical or involved 
his style. It h very trae that puplis are not req^uired in after 
life to analyze and parse sentences, neither will tlicy need to 
write from copies, or wort out cnrious and intricate problems 
in arithmetic ; bnt they will need the intelligence and intellectual 
acumen and espertaess to bo aquired in this way, whatever 
station of life thoymaybe called upon to fill, if it is above that 
of the day laborer or household drudge. If the pupils of our Com- 
mon Schools are to be enabled to obtain access to the treasures of 
science and literature so amply poured forth in this age of active 
thought and inqairy, they must receive the intellectual activity, 
diserimination, and taste, by which those stores are to be reached 
and rendered practically available. 

The education afforded by our schools not only confers these 
important qualifications, but opens the portal through which the 
pupil may advance to the contemplation of those rich treasures. 
The study of astronomy and natural philuophy, is admirably 
fitted for this purpose. An acquaintance with the wonders of 
the physical universe, with its imnnenaity of space, distance, and 
magnitudes, the resplendent glories of its countless stars, and 
the subtle methods of research by which these facts have been 
made known, gives power, elevation, and vigor to the niiud, 
which no other subject of study could bestow. Without this 
information, what else can the starry heavens suggest to the 
"mute unconscious gaze," than the idea of a mere piece of 
painted scenery — a canopy studded with glittering spangles, 
disclosing no higher power on the part of the Creator, than that 
of a common scene-painter or a bungling artisan. "We cannot, 
perhaps, immediately convert a knowledge of the stars into dol- 
lars and cents, or bread and butter, but we can make our pupils, 
by means of it, more intellectual, more refined, more religious ; 
and these qualities have even a practical value in social as well 
as individual life. 

The study of natural philosophy opens the mind to a tliousand 
avenues of useful knowledge, stores it with valuible elementary 
facts, and cnltivateg its powers of acquisition, thought, and 
observation. No subject could be substituted for it which would 
perform this twofold work so well. The discoTcries in ^hxeiea-i 



and the applications wliieli have been made of them t' 
veniencea of Bocial life, cOnstitnte the peculiar glory of this age ; 
and we Bhoiild, most assuredly, be guilty of strange neglect and 
folly, should we leave our children in total ignorance of the 
simple principles and facts, which explain the phenomena in 
nature and art everywhere meeting their curious gaze. I am 
of opinion that it would be better to add to this part of the 
cowrae the outlines of cliemistry, even though it should be neces- 
sary to extend the period of time assigned to it. 

The importance of geography and physiology with respect to 
the usefuluess of the information wliich they impart, to eay 
nothing of any special function in the training of tlie mind, per- 
formed by them, is too obvloua to need any argument. Nor 
perhaps, need anything be said to vindicate the study of history 
in the schools, it being generally admitted that, however sense- 
less geometry and algebra, — the Itcys to scientific study and re- 
search, may be, it is eminently desirable that pupils, and particn- 
lorly female pupils, should be familiar with the deeds of the an- 
cient Grreeks and Romans, the names of the iings of France and 
England, with the important events of their reigns, but more 
especially with the wars which they waged with each other to 
gratify their pride, ambition, and thirst for power and con- 
quest. Therfe is, indeed, much in the history of the past, espe- 
cially as the history of the intellectual, social, and religious pro- 
gress of humanity, which has a transcendent educational value ; 
but how it can be made to bear the teat of that narrow utilitari- 
anism which sees nothing valuable, except as the direct means 
of procuring the necessaries of life, or of filling the pocket, it 
may be difficult to determine. That the sum of the three angles 
of a triangle is equal to two right angles, and that the Greeks 
drove back the Persian invaders, are facts which per se might 
appear to be equally valueless as a source of pecuniary profit ; 
yet, as a part of the intellectual machinery, each may be deemed 
useful in its place ; but there is surely little reason for despising 
the former and prizing the latter. 

The attention given in all these classes to drawing, painting, 
music, French, and, in some of them, to Latin, is in some instan- 
ces productive of very considerable attainment, while the ac- 
complishments made generally are quite creditable in character 
and degree. 



Taken as a whole, therefore, the BtndicB taught in the Sup- 
plementary Claasea, Biibservo well the two-fold purpose of dis- 
ciplining and Btoring the mind, and giving it the materials of 
thought and a taste for knowledge, and invigorating its powers 
of acquisition. What is taught in the Bchoola must constitute 
but a very small part of the knowledge which is required to til! 
properly the humblest sphere of life ; and indeed, it is not so 
much what is known, as what can be done, that determines the 
position of au individual in society, and makes hina useful or 
useless. It is this that constitutes the dilferenco between knowl- 
edge and wisdom. 

" Koowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of otlier men; 
Wisdom, JD miads attentive to tbeir owd. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofilabls mass, 
The mere mnteriiils with which wisdom buildi', 
Till smoothed, and equered, and Rited to its place, 
Does but eociiraber whom it saema t'enrich," 
In accordance with the distinction here so clearly expressed, 
education, if it would give its pupils that wisdom which will 
make them practically useful and eueeeesful ,. must look rather 
to the discipline of the mental powers by judicious exercise, 
than attempt to load the memory with facts whi^h the mind 
can neither assimilate nor employ. 

It must also be borne in mind, that a very large proportion 
of the graduates of these Bchools aim to become teachers; and 
on receiving a diploma, at once, as a general thing, enter upon 
their duties without further preparation. If they have tolerable 
tact in discipline, in the course of time, they become expert and 
successful teachers. At least 95 per cent, of the eighteen hun- 
dred female teachers in the employment of the Board, are gra- 
duates from our own sehools ; and the general excellence of our 
system attests their success, and reflects credit upon their pre- 
vious intellectual training. But that training could by no 
means have conferred the technical knowledge and skill required 
to achieve this success, though it must have given the power to 
acquire it — a power which would have been rendered far more 
prolific in useful results, and without any attendant disaster, if 
means had been supplied to these graduates, by a proper system 
of normal instruction, of receiving the lessons of ripe experience, 
instead of leaving theta to find out by unaided experiment the 
way to professional SDCcess. 
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But, it will be askrd, are there not otlicr Btndies and accom- 
plU' me 's ■wliieh should be supera !ded to those now tauglit, or 
snbstitnted for them? 1 answer there are many tlmt might be 
profitably pursued if the titan of the pu; ils wonld permit. In- 
tellectual and Moral PhiloBopliy, Belles Lcttres, the Outlines of 
English Literature, the Elenienta of Chemistry, Botany, &c., 
would be required to give completeness to the advanced course ; 
■but to introduce them and extend the term of study proportion- 
ately wonld practically exclude a large number of the pupils 
from the opportunity of graduation. But independently of this 
consideration, it is doubtless better to teach fewer subjectB, and 
teach them so as to discipline and strengthen the raind, than to 
attempt a larger number, and impart only an imperfect and 
superficial knowledge of all. The power of acquisition and a 
taste for knowledge having been cultivated, there is no subject 
which cannot be pursued successfully by a mind of only mode- 
rate acuteneaa and activity. In the view of some, it would be 
better to bestow much more time and attention upon the study of 
French, to the exclusion of mathematical and scientific branches ; 
but, it may be asked, would a familiarity with this or any other 
modern language be of any extensive usefulness to young 
women? They would not he employed as teachers, for they 
would be presumed not to have the accent and pronunciation 
of a native. They miglit, perliapa, receive some employment as 
translators, but the demand would be totally inadequate to the 
supply for this purpose; besides, any of the graduates, with 
their present acquirements, could, in a brief period, prepare 
tliemselves to act as translators of ordinary French works. 

Should book-beeping be added ? I tiiink it would be proper 
toteaeh, at least, the rudiments of this art, but without any 
considerable expenditure of time. Few females would, perhaps, 
he employed as regular book-beepers; while, if they should 
need to bestow their efforts in this direction, there are very few 
who could not readily make themselves expert in the details of 
this art. 

Many of tlie graduates of our schools, very early enter upon 
the duties of the household, and engrossed with them, lose much 
of their zest for intellectual employment, unless reading of a 
very light character may he called such ; when, therefore, as 
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often ocelli's, tliey are left, in widowliood, to provide for thein- 
aelves, tliey are without resourcea in acquired sTcill and knowl- 
edge, and cannot engage in any special employment. In thia 
emergency, they often complain of their education, as not hav- 
ing afforded them -what wonld have hecn available for their 
anpport ; wlieroas, the complaint should rest upon themselves, 
for not anticipating the difficulty, and superadding to their edit- 
cationa! attainments, practical skill and dexterity in some use- 
ful vocation. 

Thus much I have thought proper to present, at this time, as 
the result of niy observation of thia part of our system, and a 
vindication of ita value and appropriateness, both of which are 
often rashly assailed by those who are ignorant both of its char- 
acter and its practical results. 

INOEMAL INSTHCCnON. 



Prom what lias already been said, it will be perceived that 
our system has been self sustaining with regard to the supply 
of teachers ; but however excellent and efficient it may at present 
he, there can be no question that its efficiency would have been 
greatly augmented, had better means for training teachers been 
afforded. Tlie continued want of a school for this purpose com- 
pels me again to advert to the subject, as the one grand pre- 
requisite to the improvement of pnr system. The Saturday 
Normal School can doubtless accomplish considerable in sugges- 
ting methods to those actually engaged, but conducted, as it must 
mainly be, on the voluntary principle, its instructions will neces- 
sarily be desultory and imperfect, more especially in view of the 
fact that its sessions are held only once a week. Two or three lec- 
tnres on theory and practice per week must certainly be deemed 
very inadequate when the magnitude and difficulty of the work 
to be done are taken into account It is gratifying, however, to 
be able to state that tho teachers, and particularly the younger 
teachers of the Primary Schools, evince an increasing apprecia- 
tion of their need of counsel and direction, and that tho attend- 
ance at these lectures on the principles and methods of teaching 
has been larger during the past year than at any corresponding 
period, Tho topics selected for these lectures have uniformly 
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been of a practical character, having immediate connection with 
the work prescribed in the course of study; and in the treat- 
ment of tliem the aim has been, to invite discussion and kindle 
the spirit of inquiry, rather thiin to lay down any fixed rules to 
be followed passively, and without deviation. Much good, it ia 
believed, has ensued from the operation of this department of 
the Saturday School ; indeed, the methods of teaching seen in 
the classrooms, the active interest taken by very many of the 
teachers in the practical study of their profession, and the reBults 
of the examinations made, attest this fact. Bnt, as already ob- 
served, the work is vast, and requires the provision of special 
means to accomplish it, to which the Saturday School might be 
a valuable auxiliary, though it can never be a substitute for it 
Let us briefly glance at what is comprehended in the " theory 
of te-aching." 

It must be apparent that this theory must be based, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon intellectual philosophy, liowever widely 
it may bo distinguished from it; since the latter treats of-the 
operations of the mind in the mature or developed state, wliile 
the former has for its special province the laws of its growth or 
development. The relation, indeed, between the two depart- 
ments of knowledge, is similar to that which exists between 
botany or vegetable philosophy and scientific farming or horti- 
culture. Before we can aid in the growth and development of 
a plant, we must understand its structnre, organization, and 
peculiar character, as well as the agencies by which its growth 
may bo stimulated or represaed, in order that it may he made to 
assume the highest condition of fruitfulness or beauty. In the 
case of the mind, poBsessing, as it does, so many and such diverge 
powers, and performing so many various operations, there is a still 
greater need that those who are to guide it as it advances to 
that fixed state called maturity, should be thoroughly cognizant 
of its modes of action and laws of growth. It is the remark of 
Prof. Henry, that "the laws which govern the growth and opera- 
tions of the human mind are as definite, and as general in 
their application, as those which apply to the material universe ; 
and it is evident that a true system of education must be based 
upon a knowledge and application of these laws." 

In connection with this study of mental science, the teacher, 
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if he would not bo a dnll, plodding artisan, mnst learn the order 
in wliicli the mental faculties naturally tend to be developed. 
For, to use again the language of Prof. Henry, " the several 
faculties ol the human mind are not simultaneously developed ; 
and in educating an individual, we ought to follow the order of 
nature and adapt the instruction to the age and mental 
etaturo of the pupil." Watch the dawn of active intelligence 
in the mind of an infant! How rapidly and beautifully does 
it pass from mere sensation to observation ; and thence to that 
degree of recollection involved in the recognition of persons 
and objects previously beheld, or of sounds previously heard 1 
In this manner conception is brought into play, the mind 
receives ideas, and the memory retains them and recalls them 
by association. Thus the eonceptive faculty having been devel- 
oped by natural agencies, articulation comraenceB ; words are 
connected with ideas, and talking and thinking go on together. 
The acquisitions made in this way, by a child of four or five 
years of age, previously to entering one of our Primary Schools 
to be subjected to the manipulations of the teacher, are, indeed, 
quite astonishing. The senses, actively awake, have brought it 
into communication with the multifarious objects of external 
nature; the faculty of conception, peculiarly active in child- 
hood, has given it a number of ideas corresponding to its per- 
ceptions, and the faculty of speech lias enabled it to connect 
with thousands of these ideas, wordg and combinations of words, 
so as to designate and express them. Thus is the foundation of 
the intellectual character laid by tlie unaided operation of na- 
ture herself, Ilcre is no senseless cramming of words ; for 
words are only learned after the ideas which they represent 
have been acquired. Under the guidance of a thonghtful and 
intelligent teacher — a teacher properly conversant with the 
operations and laws of the mind, this natural process would go 
on, and be directed to its proper objects. Instead of the mental 
treadmill so often substituted for it, food would be supplied for 
■which nature has implanted a craving; not meaningless words, 
but those mental pictures which the young so much delight to 
contemplate. Most especially would the mind be treated as an 
active agent, not a " passive recipient ;" the object or idea being 
invariably presented before the laoguage necessary to t 



it. Nature would also be followed by such a teacher in apply- 
ing the principle bo clearly expressed by Sir Wm. Hamilton; 
*' The primary principle of education is the determination ^ 
the pupil to aelf-aoiivit>/ — the doing nothing for him which he it 
able to do for himself." ' 

This principle ia equally applicable to every stage of the de- 
velopment of the mind, and to all the different procesaea of in- 
Btroction adapted to these stages ; but it will be impossible thtis 
to apply it without a complete knowledge of the order of mental 
development. In no respect is an ignorance of mental science 
more glaringly manifested, than in requiring children to repeat 
long lists of ivords or sentences of a character beyond their com* 
prehension, by the mechanical exercise of memoiy or associa- 
tion. Memory, in this case, is grossly abused ; since it rccalla 
the results of no intellection whatever, but only sounds— a sense- 
less jargon. 

The comparative rapidity with which the mental faculties are 
developed, is another point to which the scientific teacher should 
carefully direct his attention. Here, too, if we would consnlt 
the welfare of the child, we must take into careful consideration 
the provisions of nature; for there is no doubt that both the 
order and comparative rapidity of development of these facal- 
tiee, have been made to depend upon and accord with the phy- 
sical capabilities peculiar to each stage of growth. Some facul- 
ties, for example, task the .brain and nervous energies much 
more severely than others, and would, for that reason, be leea 
adapted to the immature strength and constitution of childhood. 
To encourage the exercise of such faculties, and stimulate their 
growth with unnatural rapidity, would, of necessity, seriously 
retard the bodily development, and impei'il the health ; at the 
same time, introducing such disorder into the mental constitu- 
tion, as would impede, if not entirely prevent, all sound intellec- 
tual growth. That much injury is often done to children by a 
violation of this principle, will doubtless agree with the experi- 
ence of most, if not all, teachers. Mental growtli and culture 
must, iu all cases, be subordinated to physical well being. The 
" mens saua in corpore sano," is the grand desideratum, " The 
first thing in every efficient man," saya Emerson, "is a fine 
animal." "We must be careful not to destroy the casket, in our 
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endeavors to develop the beauty and brilliancy of tlie gem 
which it encloses. All judicious .educators will admit that in 
addressing the reasoning powers, festina lente must lie our 
motto. Ratiocination — consecutive trains of argumentation or 
demonstration, as well as very minute processes ol' analysis, are 
ill adapted to the mental constitution ofcliildren. The lohy and 
the wherefore, althongh kept constantly in prominent view by 
the teacher, should never te made, aa it sometiines is, the Pro- 
crustean bed whereon the youthful mind is stretched and racted 
out of all healtliful vitality. Tlie pendulnra of educational ig- 
norance, however, constantly oscillates between senseless, stupefy- 
ing repetition and rote learning on the one hand, and continuous 
reaBoning on the other. The fact forcibly reminds me of the 
line of Horace, — 

Drnn atulU vilant vilin. in contrnria currunt. 

I cannot refrain from citing, in this connection, the words of 
Isaac Taylor, as expressive of soun d deetrino on this topic : — 
"The Hatiocinative Faculty — a complex habit, is, in the order 
of nature, late developed, and those who would see it expand 
under tlie most favorable auspices, must direct their cares, not 
to the endeavor to anticipate its proper season, but rather to the 
means of carrying the mind on to a certain point of maturity, 
before any serious exertion of it is promoted. Nevertheless, 
from a very early period, and especially after the time when the 
faculty of abstraction comes under culture, the teaclier will I;eep 
in view what is to follow, and will watch for, and improve, any 
fftvoralile opportunities that may occur for giving a Httlo initia- 
tive play to the reasoning power, so far as nature* herself may 
appear to have developed it. To what an extent— an extent al- 
together incalculable, does the well-being of the individual, and 
of the community, depend upon the soundnees and the consist- 
ency, of the culture that may be bestowed upon the reasoning 
faculty iu early life!" 

There is no doubt that, in its elementary stages, teaching must 
be desultory rather than logical. Nature dictates this. The 
child is educated, at first, not by consecutive thouglit. The ma- 
terials for this have not, as yet, been obtained ; and the knowl- 
edge conslituting these passes into the mind in drops, uot in a 
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continuous stream. Tlie primary bcIiooI teaelier must not, how- 
ever, be HDsjateaiatic. Sh» must gather the materials for her 
work aa the artist selects tlie variegated iragmenta which lis is 
to arrange into a piece of elaborate mosaic. These are, in them- 
selves, a mass of heterogeneous objects; but the conception of 
the artist binds them together in a form of enduring symmetry 
and beauty. The young mind should be presented with the food 
for which it craves ; not dry facts, wordy formulEe, formal defi- 
nitions, senseless tables; but something that addresses itself to 
hia ideality, gives play to conception — the ilowers of knowledge, 
which may be scattered with no apparent system, although se- 
lected and arranged by the teacher with all the nice discrimina- 
ation and intelligence of the most highly cultivated judgment. 
Ignore the love of novelty in children ; and teaching becomes as 
fruitless as the attempt to write on water. The machinery of 
the dull exercise, indeed, may go on the same, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional yawn, impossible to be repressed ; tliere 
may be tlie same movement of the muscular system ; " voices 
keep time," eyea are fixed, toes extended at the proper angle ; 
but, alas ! the machinery of the mind has stopped : yon are 
keeping up steam when the connection has given way — the loco- 
motive goes on, but leaves the train motionless, miles behind. 

A third point to which I would briefly advert, as important 
in a consideration of the theory of teaching, is, What tendencies 
to distortion, and what kinds of distortion, are the various facul- 
ties of the mind subject to? In other words, what are the phe- 
nomena of morbid, as well 88 of healthy growth ? For teaching, 
in the full and proper discharge of its functions, has much to do 
in reforming, as well as in forming, the mind. With respect 
to this point, education is purely an inductive science; and its 
principles and rules must be based upon a long and careliil ob- 
servation of the manifestations of mind, presented during it« 
several stages of growth. While very much, in this regard, must 
therefore, be learned by experience, there are many facts and 
principles already established in this way, which should be 
taught as a part of the professional preparation of a teacher. 
This department of scientific teaching can, however, only be 
perfected by a constant collection and collation of the facts pre- 
sented by the daily experience of the school room ; and by 



gathering up these facta and accurately generalizing them for 
use, both by himself and others, it is iu the power of the hunibleat 
laborer in thia wide field of research to contribute to the improve- 
ment of hia profession — to the erection of that temple of science 
in which it is to be enshrined and preserved. 

In this connection the automatic tendencies of the mind are 
to be studied — the tendencies to fall into habits; these, when 
depraved, coustitiitiag wliat is called morbid growth. No part 
of the teacher's duty is more important than a constant Tigilance, 
in order to arrest the formation of deleterious habits, or to aid in 
forming such as are calculated to confirm the healthy progress 
and development of the pupil's mind. It is on this account that the 
teacher is constantly to be reminded that habits are always more 
valuable than facta ; that it is not, aa I have remarked in another 
.part of this report, the quantity of knowledge acquired that con- 
stitutes a criterion of the mind's advancement, but the mode of 
employing the mental faculties, the habits of thought into which 
the mind has settled in making ita acquiaitibna or in apply- 
ing them. In such usefnl arts as require a mixed exercise of the 
muscular system and the mental faculties, such as penmanship, 
drawing, elocution, Ac, this principle baa a most important 
application. Elegant hand-writing, distinctness of articulation, 
correctness of intonation, ease and grace of deportment, may all 
be made to rest so firmly on thoroughly fixed habits as to be- 
come truly automatic,^akind of " second nature." 

Moreover, the teacher who would be versed in the theory of 
his profession, must direct a most earnest and attentive study 
to language in its relations to the mind ; that is, lie must study 
it aa the instrument by the aid of which the mental processea 
themselves are carried on. Tliia important agent in teaching 
can be properly employed only with a constant reference to ita 
relations to the mind and its operations. I have no reference 
here to the technicalities of grammar ; these may all be under- 
Btood without a glimmer of intelligence as to how the mind em- 
ploys language aa an instrument of thought ; and how the 
teacher can avail himself of its resources " to aid the mind's de- 
velopment." In fact, the common error of teaching mere 
words, arises not more from an ignorance of the nature of mind 
than from a want of perceiving in what way language is related 
to it. 
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The point of inquiry, bowevev, most directly bearing apoa 
tbe teacher's work in our Bchools, is the dependence of the mindj 
in the different stages of its growth, upon the various branches 
of knowledge prescribed tor its cuUivation. Knowledge is to be 
considered as the food of the mind ; since by the proper recep- 
tion, digestion, and assimilat ion of it, the mind attains a maturity 
of strength and efficiency ; and upon its qnality and quantity 
ranst depend whether that mind is to be healthy and vigorous, 
or pnny, sickly, and imbecile. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to ascertain the effect produced by the study of each. 
distinct epeeiea of knowledge upon the mind — what faculties it 
exercises and developes, and what it keeps in abeyance. The 
remarks already made with respect to the stndies prescribed for 
the Supplementary Ckrarsc have an immediate bearing on this 
point. The future wants of the pupils as to information are not 
to be exclusively considered in selecting studies to be taught, or 
in presenting them, but the present status of the mind, and what 
it needs to give it vigor, promptitude, and efficiency of action. 
There is no doubt, however, that the consideration of practical 
usefulness in the knowledge presented should have increased 
weight as education advances; whilein the first steps, cultivation 
or development should be exclusively considered. In regard to 
this, it is properly remarked by Dr. Wilbur, of Syracuse, a very 
able scientific educator, " that, in the early stages of education, 
mental steps are by no means ' mental acquirements ;' since in 
these as in the higher stages, a thousand facts and ideas having 
been used as steps in the development process, may be laid 
aside and forgotten. For what a miserable affair a man would 
be, if he could remember or did remember, all the facts and 
ideas that helped in his growth towards manliness !" 

The adaptation of the process of teaching to the subjectB 
taught, and to the faculties which they call into exercise, should 
be a prominent object in the teacher's mind. Young, untrained, 
inexperienced teachers commit the error of bringing into play, 
with regard to all subjects, association, or meraoiy. This, with 
the faculty of imitation, enables the pupil to present a show of 
knowledge, very gratifying to the unintelligent observer; but 
the practice is a most pernicious one. When a teacher con- 
ceives that the sole end of his efforts is to enable his pupils to 



recognize, and call by name, tbe arbitrary signs of tlie alphabet, 
combine them into syllables and words, and finally repeat them 
in connection, wlietlier they snggeat to the mind any ideas or 
not, it is natural that he should resort to the diortcet and moBt 
direct means of acconiplishing this design — an appeal to the law 
of arbitrary association. The injury, liowever, done to the 
mind by this continued process, ia incalculable j since, finally, 
ideas suggest each other according to no intrinsic or philoao- 
phical relation, but only from their accidental connections, or 
Buch as constant repetition may Lave established ; and all 
logical flow of tLought is necessarily precluded. 

A consideration of the best methods of presenting the enbjecta 
to be taught, naturally arises out of a discussion of the relations 
just referred to. These methods ai-e to be deduced fi-om two 
Bourcea : first, the genera! theory of intellectual science, and 
Becond, the nature of the subject itself that is required to be 
taught. Methods and rules may, indeed, be arbitrarily learned 
and mechanically applied to practice, without any investigation 
of principles ; but no such liap-hazard process can, in any ease, 
be truly successful ; while in very many, it must result in 
total failure. This branch of the tlieory of teaching is a very 
extensive one, and should have been carefully studied by those 
who are about to engage in the work of instruction ; but tliis 
can be done only after a very considerable familiarity with the 
subjects themselves has been obtained. It is thus the peculiar 
work of a normal school. 

There are many subordinate points of inquiry, having refer- 
ence to methods of teaching which can only be answered by 
having recourse to the principlea just mentioned; such as, 
in what manner the subjects ahoiild be divided into topics, and 
how these topics should be arranged; whether the analytic or 
synthetic method is best adapted to the purpose of instruction, 
or to what extent either should be employed ; to what extent 
and for what purposes, rots-learning, or repetition should be 
made use of; what is the proper use and object of interrogation, 
and how far the pupil should be made to depend upon his own 
mental resources without the aid of questioning. These different 
topics of investigation require to he diligently studied, espe- 
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ciallj with a strict reference to the principles whicli underlie 
them. 

Sach are the principal points of inquiry embraced in whi 
has been properly called the "science of teaching;" sinee bj* 
science is meant a series of classified facts, with an exposition off 
their relations and combinations, and the principles which a 
careful and accurate induction evolves from them. What thessi 
facts are, I have here made no attempt to show, designing onlj^ 
to exhibit their origin and foundation, and the principles whiek 
Hhonld guide us in their arrangement and application, so -as to 
enable us to deduce from them the most effective rules of art. 

That special stady is required to accomplish this will be 
obvious to most minds, and that it is charlatanry to attempt to 
practice an art founded upon scientific principles so comprehen- | 
sive and profound, without an adequate preparation — a prepara- 
tion which in every other field of labor ia always deemed indis- 
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Nor is this preparation required only with regard to intellectual 
education. The topics of inquiry having reference to moral 
training are numerous and difficult, as they most certainly ar? 
important. In connection with this arises the consideration of 
discipline, aa a apecial department in school management. It is 
true that a good disciplinarian can never be made such by 
theoretic instruction, but much may be taught which will serve 
as a guide to correct methods, and an admonition against such 
as are pernicious. Indeed, there is no department of the teacher's 
business in which he requires to be ao carefully instructed ; for 
there is certainly none in which so many abuses and errors exist, 
and witli results so baneful and irremediable. Just as young 
teachera fail in intellectual training by only producing a mere 
show of knowledge, ao they fail in discipline by only eifecting a 
show of order ; while order, to their untrained minds, is only 
the repression of childish impulse — a coercion from which result 
silence and fixed attention, the latter being often the vacant, 
gaze of painful restraint, instead of the steady action of in- 
terested and awatened intellect. Punishment, in such caaes, 
instead of being the last resort, becomes the first and only one j., 
and thus every true object of educational discipline is defeated. 
Normal instruction would serve to correct these abuses ; and 
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while it could not give practical skill, would lay the foundation 
for it in sound principles and judicious methods. 

This brief summary of the outlines of that scientific prepara- 
tion which every teacher should have, I here present in accord- 
ance with your request, and in view of the fact that so many 
fail to realize, to an adequate extent, the necessity of such pre- 
paration. From this summary I have omitted an enumeration 
of such points as refer to physiological considerations — temper- 
ament and cerebral structure ; but I am deeply impressed with 
the importance of a careful study of these, as the foundation of 
all that discriminative skill without which the teacher's success 
must be always imperfect. 

But I fear I have already transcended the proper limits of 
this report, and will therefore only remark in conclusion, that I 
trust the time is not far distant when the city of New York 
will practically recognize the need of better culture for the 
teachers of her great Common School System. 

Kespectfully submitted, 

HENKY KIDDLE, 

Assistant Superintendent. 

New Yoek, Deo. Slst, 1866. 




To THE Hon. S. S. Rakdall, City Superinten^e?it : 

But a brief period having elapsed since I entered npon my 
present duties, I am not able to present in thia, my first report, 
much more tlian a statement of my plana and purpoBes, leaving 
the final results to be determined and stated in some fnttire com- 
munication. 

The advice of my experienced senior associate, Jlr. Kiddle, 
has been of great value to me in directing my efforts, putting 
me at once in possession of much that has cost years of labor. 
With hia counsel and the generous cooperation of Superin- 
tendents Jones and Calkins, of the Primary Schools, I have been 
enabled to work with a definite object, and with a hope to be 
of Bome use in assisting to advance the general interests of the 
^atem. The object which I have had before me, in addition to 
the usual labor of class examination, has been to determine 
practically and as far as my position -^vill admit, the relations 
which actually exist between the training of the Primaries and 
that of the Grammar Schools : what is or should be the limits 
of the field of eacli : how far the Primary work k in practice a 
thorough preparation for the Grammar School course, and more 
particularly to what extent, if any, pupils suffer by a transfer 
from the highest classes and most experienced teachers of the 
Primary Schools to the lowest classes of the Grammar Schools, 
and whether the labors of the teachers of these classes can be 
made more thorough and efficient, both in preparing pnpils 
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for the more advanced classes and in meeting the wants of those 
who must leave school without such further promotion. 

The intermediate position which I practically occupy between. 
the Primary and the most advanced classes, and having Buclt 
■ intimate relations to the efficiency of both, rendera such a view 
of the workings of the system highly desirable as a basis for 
future usefulness. I am under obligation to many of the ladies 
and gentlemen, principals of Departments, for a statement of 
their experience as bearing upon the special points above men- 
tioned. The various suggestions as to methods of teaching that 
I have from time to time made, have been received in the most 
kindly spirit, and a hearty desire manifested to cooperate in any 
B which would benefit their Departments oi' the system 



The organic unity of the various grades aa part of a general 
plan ia clearly shown in the Course of Study established by the 
Board, yet it seemed necessary to illustrate practically to the 
teachers of its middle grades at least, the nature of that unity 
and the relations of their o\vn labors to those of their associates 
in the higher classes. 

SLATE WEITESG. 

Among the points to which particular attention lias been di- 
rected are the following : Tii^t, Slate "writing — not OHly for its 
importance in itself, but as an essential auxiliary in tlie best 
methods of instruction in almost every subject of study, 
especially where, as in most of the lower grades, the classes are 
very large. The " Course for Primary Schools " by requiring 
the " writing of words and short sentences from dictation," 
makes thorough provision for this want ; and if some plan could 
be devised by which slate wi'iting could be made one of tlie testa 
for promotion to the Grammar Departments, the requisition 
would be more generally enforced and both Departments be 
gainers thereby. To render this practically easy, some sort of 
class room alphabet is necessary, either attached to each slate 
frame or on large tablets to be hung up before the class- 
Notwithstanding tlie many good effects that have followed 
the introduction of graded copy books, it has not escaped the 



attentiou of teachers that a frequent result is, tliat pupils in the 
lower grades are kept bo long occupied in the critical analysis 
and construction of the simpler small letters, that thej do not 
know how to form the others nor the capitals. This ia not a 
necesaitj. Writing and penmanship, though eo closely related, 
are not in all respects identical, and a too slavish following of 
any system of writing books should not be allowed to keep long 
from the pupil the ability to write any word with approximate 
correctness as to the forms of the letters. Besides, so many in 
leaving these lower classes leave School altogether, that a serious 
injury is thus inflicted by a too rigid adherence to a graded sys- 
tem. The neatness and legibility of the slate writing in some 
classes of the lowest Grammar School grade and in unfavorable 
localities, show that this valuable acquirement can readily be 
made general. 



N^ext in order to the slate writing comes Spelling, for which 
the first is the cBsential preparative. Oral spelling is indispensa- 
ble for due progress in the Primary classes before the ability to 
write readily has been attained. But the chief use in spelling 
is in writing, and so different does a word look iu its printed 
and its written forms, tliat the latter should become familiar as 
soon as possible. It is not at all nncoraiiion for a class well 
trained in mere oral spelling to make many mistakes when 
called upon to write the same words. The most efficient method 
would probably be, that which should combine both exercises 
in judicious proportions, which may easily be done. 

In the examinations, particular attention has been paid to 
monosyllables and other words in most frequent use. In writ- 
ing simple sentences, it is not too much to say that at least 
three-fifths of all the mistakes made in those classes are made in 
such words. This is simply an oversight. It is rapidly being 
remedied, and has arisen from selecting the longer words of the 
reading lessons, as being supposed more difEcult. The perma- 
nent remedy will be the requirement of the ability to " write 
short sentences," beginning with the higher primary classes, and 
continued throughout the course. Ordinary words, containing 



Bjllables of similar sound, also need more systematic attention. 
There ia no more fertile Bource of error in orthography. In 
disciplining the memory through the eye, and correcting the un- 
fortunate, tliougU logical inference, from the ear, the nse of the 
slate in such cases is obvious. The skiilt'ul teacher will seize 
every opportunity given by the ordinary spelling lesson; penny 
will anggeet any or many ; such will point to touc/t or Dutch j. 
copper to proper, and tipple to triple. It ia also desirable that . 
the pupil should be able to write a limited number at least, of 
the ordinary proper names of personsandplacc^, including some 
of the more important post offiee addressea. Much can be done 
in this direction wliile teaching reading or geography, and with- 
out interfering with the special subject of the lesson. Oeca- 
sional and very brief exercises in copying from the reading book 
would greatly assist in all these matters, and in tlie jJroper use 
of capitals and points. 

oeooeaphy. 

"Writing and spelling being means to written expression, 
Geogkaphy seems to present the most ready means for develop- 
ing the pupil's powers of connected oral statement. Much of 
the teaching in this subject ie evidently misdirected. Of nothing 
do teachers so frequently complain that it is a vanity and a 
vexation of spirit. As presented in most of the text-books, it is a 
collection of unrelated facts, or of facts the relation of which is 
not made obvious. Yet though subordinate in importance to 
reading, spelling or writing, it often claims more time than any 
of them. Its profitable study can hardly be begun in our 
Primary Schools, from which it might well be excluded, and 
the time saved devoted to reading, writing and arithmetic. It 
seems in every way a proper subject to mark the line between 
the Primary and tlie Grammar Departments. In most of the 
classes which have come under my observation, too much re- 
liance is placed upon the text-books, and too little upon the use 
of the globe and map and oral teaching. The text-booka should 
be entirely secondary. Shonld they be altogether excluded 
from the lower classes, and the subject taught orally, better re- 



suite wonld follow with great economy of both time and ex- 
pensa 

It needs simply method and a moderate industry on the part 
of the teacher to acquire such skill, and to accumulate such a 
fund of illustration aa shall render the subject one of ever- 
growing interest to the pupil. It is important that the first 
lessons be given with the globe, and uot from the map alone, 
that the early impressions be correct and definite. It is also 
necessary to revert to it from time to time as successive divisions 
become objects of study. In no other way can certain ideas be 
correctly acquired. A year or two ago, while diaciissing tJiis 
matter with a large class of teachers, I asked how large a por- 
tion of the United States would be covered by Arabia, could its 
margin be laid on onr Atlantic seaboard. The estimates were 
various, and given without looking at a map or globe; the 
largest included all between New Brunswick and the Potomac. 
Astonishment was expressed when it was shown that it would 
cover all east of the Mississippi, and all the States on its west 
bank, with most of Texas. Had an impression of these coun- 
tries been first derived from a globe instead of a succession of 
maps, each on a different scale, no such error could have arisen. 

Maps are indispensable in teaching Geography, yet there is 
too much of the merely mechanical in the common methods of 
using them. Ordinary maps, and even physical ones, are not 
pictures of countries except perhaps in their original outlines. 
The imagination of the pupil should he called into play, and 
unless this is done in some way he will have the semljlauce of 
knowledge only and uot its reality. For instance, a pupil has 
memorized the map of France. "What is usually the chief if not 
the only result t Speak to him of that country, and there rises 
to his mind the idea of a squarish patch, perchance of red or 
green or blue, with black streaks which he has learned to call 
rivers, and upon these various dots which are called cities. Now 
the only map is a necessity ; but if the pupil's mind goes no 
further he has not been taught to interpret it. It partakes 
largely of the mnemonic element, and it is possible to answer 
correctly scores of questions as to mountains, towns, bays, capes 
and rivers laid down upon it, and yet not once call to mind an 
idea of the country itself But had the teacher, with the first 
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use of that map, appealed to the pupil's coiieeptive faculty, — 
had she rotised him to stand in imagination upon the Cevennes, 
and pointed out the lofty wall of the Pjreneea Btretching away 
to the left, and the snow-clad Alps acrosa the valley of the rapid 
Rhone to the right, to the hney Lyons and its dangers from the 
mountain floods, to the chestnut covered mountains and the 
vine-clad elopes of the valley of the Garonne,^iad she con-' 
trasted the stormy Biscay before them with the warm and glit- 
tering Mediterranean, and spoken of the far northern plain with 
its populons and magnificent Paris, — had she done this, or only 
a part of this, what a different train of ideas ivoukl the mention 
of France have suggested to him. The subordinate detail as 
given in the lists of cities, rivers and capes wonld then fall into 
their places, the facts associated with each giving a fair measare ' 
of its claim on the attention. 

When Geography is taught, as it will eventually be, we shall 
have not only the globe and the excellent physical maps now 
procurable, but relief maps, or at least a single one, such as the 
excellent one of the United States by Schroeter, by means of 
which the pupil may learn to properly interpret all ordinary 
ma^js — or perspective maps such as those lately published illus- 
trating the war, — a proper set of colored pictures of sufficient 
size for the class-room, and exhibiting the important peculari- 
ties of the various zones, — with photographs and the stereoscope 
to render still more definite the points of chief interest. 

It must also be remembered, that of all the departments of 
nature, Geography is the only one that is entered upon in the 
whole eleven regnlar grades, from the lowest in the Primary to 
grade 1 in the Grammar Schools, except that in this last As- 
tronomy is begun. It is so important from its relations to com- 
merce, and to a knowledge of history past and current, that its 
elements should be taught through methods adapted to the na- 
ture of the youthful mind. It can readily be made to awaken 
ft taste for profitable reading, especially for travels and history, 
and, more than any other subject, incite to self culture. 

The disciplinary power of the study seems much overlooked, 
especially of that department known as "Descriptive Geo- 
graphy ^ 




DZBCEIPTIVB GEOCBAPHT. 

This is not only important as furnishing much of the most 
valuahle portion of geographical knowledge, but also as being 
the firat Bubjoet in the course of study in which the topical 
method of review is available. If the preliminary teaching is 
mainly oral and " objectivej" and with the least possible reliance 
upon mere verbal memory, such a review, guided by a simple 
list of sulKirdinate topics, properly arranged, becomes a most 
valuable exercise leading to self reliance and independence both 
in thought and expression. 

A common complaint from teachers of advanced dasees is, 
that their pupils seem unable to think for themselves — to go on 
unaided even in such a matter as simple description. The 
topical method, skilfully and patiently used, will do much to 
relieve this condition. The great point is, not what facta the 
memory has stored, but how the mind works. The facts are 
chiefly valuable aa furnishing the material and the stimulus for 
its working. By the exercise of the attention, the memory and 
the conccptive facility, the facts have been individually gathered, 
but if we would now put them to their best use, we must lead 
the young mind to collate and to arrange them, and to clothe 
them in its own forms of expression. The result of snch train- 
ing is a degree of intelligence and mental force not otherwise 
developed. Bat so long as Descriptive Geography is treated as 
of little account, or so long as pupil after pupil is allowed 
slavishly to repeat, at the cost of much time and effort, the 
words of the text-book, — so long will all individuality be 
repressed, self discipline and self reliance prevented, and that 
which should have been a means to mental freedom, perverted 
into a clog and a chain. 

AHnHMETIC. 

The requirements in Menial Arithmetic, as stated in the 
course of study, involve " exercises in the analysis of operations 
and examples, and in rapid calculation without analysis." This 
judicious distinction of the discipline of the calculating from 
that of the analytic powers will do much to render the arith- 
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jnetic of our sclioola even better tban it now is. Methods have 
been snggested, by wbieh mental exercises in cak-ulation might 
be made general, even in the largest class, and the teacher have 
at the same time unquestionable evidence, both as to the parti- 
cipation of every pupil, and of tlie accuracy of tlie results. 
These methods have been approved by tiia principals as supple- 
menting those already in nse, and as far as my observation haB 
extended, have been generally adopted. 

In the analytic exercises there is etill room for improvement 
in simplifying the processes, especially in reducing the formulas 
of thought to their simplest statement. Unfortunately, the 
text-books, still too much relied upon, frequently bury up 
the simple arithmetical portion in the forms of the analy- 
sis ; and tlie pupil, anxious to reach "therefore," and the 
already stated conclusion that follows it, ia more occupied and 
perplexed with the intricacies and the required order of the 
cumbrous formula, than with the simple arithmetic principle 
he ie called upon to apply and explain. Of all unnecessary 
text-books, for the pupil at least, one on this sul»ject seems the 
most superfluous, especially as it is so desirable that the two 
departments of written and mental arithmetic should completely 
harmonize, and the latter be, on the pupil's part, an unpre- 
meditated exercise. 

Even when the methods are correct, the proportion of wrong 
answers in both sorts of esereiaes is an obstacle to progress. I 
have endeavered to point out the source of this difficulty and the 
ways of overcoming it, and of getting rid of what may be called 
the "spelling" process, — that is, naming every combination 
and then its results, instead of giving the successive resiilts only. 
It is much like spelling every word letter by letter while 
endeavoring to read. This method, however necessary in the 
first stages of arithmetic acquirement, may, as experience has 
shown, be easily dropped before promotion to the Grammar 
Department. As a greater impediment to " rapid calculation " 
could not well be devised, I would suggest that this point also 
be one of the regular tests for such promotion. Arithmetic is 
BO important, both in its utilitarian and its disciplinary aspects, 
that too great stress can hardly be laid upon simplicity, clear- 



and accuracy in its fundamental procesBee, 8 
acquirement of the maximum of rapidity consistent -with its 
othei' conditions. 



I would especiallj ask attention to that important part of 
practical aritlimetie known aa Compound Denominate Numbers- 
It is based upon tables which are largely traditional, and which, 
as given in many text hooka, are a disgrace and reproach to the 
educational systems that tolerate them. A large space is usually 
occupied by the subjeet, much of it misemployed. This 
whole matter is utilitarian, and a reform is needed which shall 
recognize the relations of the Primary to the Grammar Schools, 
and be based upon economy of time and utility. Such amended 
tables should then bo made familiar, not only by written, but 
also by a thorough course of oral exercises. As an illustration, 
I find in a book extensively used, and dated 18G6, tables and 
exercises, some of them long and involved, and containing the 
guinea, not coined for fifty years ; apothecaries' weight, which is 
not essentially different from Troy, except in the cabalistic 
characters which are used to indicate its divisions; cloth 
measure, distinguished from the ordinary measure of length, 
with exercises on nails, ells Hamburgh, ells Flemish, given as 
three-quarters, although for half a century, supplanted by the 
aune, or made, with it, exactly equal to the French metre, — ells 
French and ells English, — barleycorns, " forty feet of round 
timber or fifty feet of hewu timber one ton," liquid measure 
burdened with obsolete bartels, hogsheads, pipes, tuns, butts, 
ankers, rundlets, tierces, puncheons and kilderkins, with a 
special table besides, wherewith our pupils may learn to 
measure beer, — another giving the fixed weight of a firkin of 
butter aa fifty-six pounds, the weight of a gallon of train oil, 
stones of wire and of iron, of a fagot of steel and a fother of lead, 
the number of " signs" in a " circle," the special State cur- 
rencies from New England to Georgia, Canada shillings and 
Irish dollars, and a mass of other such stuff, with " priictical 
exercises" thereon ; constituting altogether a collection worthy 
of some Kip Van Winkle, who has been asleep for at least a 
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half century, instead of, as with him of the Ilighlands, a mere 
twenty years. 

All the books are by no means so bad as the one to which I 
have liere referred, many having long ago rejected the moat 
absurd of these statements. Yet we are still in need of Bome 
guide, something to make definite and practical a nniform re- 
quirement in our schools. Till some such standard be furnished 
by competent anthority, I would suggest the following, aa in- 
volving at least all that seems essential. I propose to retain the 
furlong on account of its decimal relation to tlie chain of sixty" 
six feet, the chaldron as still used for coke, to insert the some- 
what indefinite harr^l in dry measure, to omit the dram Avoir- 
dupois, "which," says the report of Sir John Herschel and Prof. 
Airy, " seems not be at all used " — to retain the ponnd and 
pennyweight Troy, though only the grain and the ounce are in 
general use, and to leave ont Apothecaries' weight and several 
other tables altogether. 





Length. 


Land Measure. 


IS bcbeB 


= 1 foot. 


'%.'»sr' }='H..od, 


3fe«t 


— 1 yard. 


fi* yards 


— Irod. 


>ii-s-X'°' \-" '"'" 


220 " 


^ 1 furlong, 


8 furlongs 


) 


10 " chaioB.ori 


1160 yards 


)■ = 1 mile. 


4840 " yds. f • 


5280 feet 


( 


640 .„» -{''.i-^;' 




1 knot or nau- 


30 sq. miles = 1 township. 


1| miles 


\ tical mile, 




2^ feet 


= military pace. 


SoUdits. 


3 " 
8 " 


— 1 ordinary " 
^= I ralbom, 


1738 cubic inches = 1 cubic foot. 


4 rods 




27 " feet = 1 " yard, 


66 feet 


= 1 chain, 


128 ■' " =1 cord. 


100 links 






80 chains 


— 1 mile. 


Liquid Capacity. 
4 gills = 1 pint, 




Surface. 


2 pinto — 1 quart. 


H4 6q. inche 


= 1 sq. foot, 


23Icubi?iochesf='^''"°°' 


eq. feet 


= 1 eq. yard. 
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Dry Capacity, 

2 pints =» 1 quart, 
8 quarts = 1 peck, 

2160cSinc6e8 [— ^'""^«'' 
36 bushels »= 1 chaldron, 

3 " (scant) = 1 barrel. 



Troy Weight. 



24 grains 
20dwt 
12 oz. 
5*760 grains 



h 



1 dwt, 
1 oz., 

lib. 



Avoirdupois Weight, 

noOO grains ) _ ^ 

16 oz. J * 

25 lbs. =1 quarter, 

100 " or 4 qrs. =.1 cwt., 
2000 " or 20 cwt. = 1 ton, 
2240 " =1 old ton. 



60 lbs. 
56 " 
196 " 

200 *' 
100 " 
62 J "or 1000 oz. 



1 bus. of w't 
1 " corn 
1 bLl. of flV, 
1 bbl. of 
b'forpVk 
1 quintal of 

fish, 
1 cu. ft. of 
water. 



{ 



60 seconds 
60 OQinutes 
24 hours 
V days 



Time, 

= 1 minute, 
= 1 hour, 
= 1 day, 
= 1 week, 
1 month. 



80 " «. 

^12 months } = ^ M^^^'j) 1^^'^ 
366 days «« i leap year, 
100 years = 1 century. 



10 mills 
1 cents 
10 dimes 
100 cents 
10$ 



Calendar. 
(As usual.) 

Federal Money. 

= I cent, 
a=s 1 dime, 

1=1$ 
= 1 eagle. 



English Money. 

4 farthings = 1 penny, 
12 pence »>. l shillings 
20 shilhngs ) ■. a 
$4.84 cents [-^^"''^^^'■^'S"' 



18 cts. 6 mills »s 1 franc. 



60'' 
60' 
90° 
360° 



4 quadrants 



Angular Measure. 

— 1' 
= 1° 
s 1 quadrant, 

= 1 circle. 



} 



12 units 
12 doz. 
20 units 



1 doz, 
1 gross, 
1 score. 



24 sheets paper «» 1 quire, 
20 quires ** — 1 ream. 



Length of circum- 
ference 
Area of circle 
Surface of sphere 
Solidity of sphere 

Solidity of sphere 






Z\ times 
diameter 
.7^54 of sq. 

I of cylind'r 

.6236 of 
cube. 
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Upon some such basis, or a modification of it adapted to the 
ordinary wants of domestic and business life, a set of brief ex- 
ercises could be prepared by any teacher, avoiding all such ex- 



amplea as the foUowinf^, taken from books now extensively used 
in our Bchools: 

"Add together 7 circles, 8 sigtia, 17°, 18', 43"; 4 eireles, 3 
signs, 31°, 32', 34", &c., &c." " A drover bought 9 oxen, each 
weighing 15 cwt., a qrs., 17 lbs., 5 oz., 13 drams. What was 
their total weight ?" That ia fattening to a hair, let alone the 
absurdity of putting together the same " practical" example the 
ton and the dram. " A merchant bought 27^ yards, 2J qrs., 2-^ 
nails of cloth, and sold 16J vards, IJ nails. How much had Le 

left r 

Hundreds of such examples might be selected, which, however 
Taluable as mere exercises, are not more so than others which 
do not involve the erroneous, the obsolete, the absurd or the 
useless. The value of the pupil's time, and especially of that 
brief portion which yet remains for echool after he has come ii 
sight of the wilderness of compound numbers, and the necessity 
of due attention to so much of the facts, principles and appl" 
tions of physical science as can be given in our schools, make it 
important that this whole subject should be treated as briefly as 
is consistent witli the demand of the family and of businesa. 
Within these hmits it should be carefully taught, being inti- 
mately related to the ex perience of every one. 

Most ol' the arithmetics usually contain as their concluding 
portion, a brief treatise on mensuration. No special demand ia 
made for this in the course of study, excepting in the supplemen- 
tary course beyond the first regular grade. It is therefore seldom 
reached at all in the boys' Grammar Schools ;— even when so 
taught, much of its most valuable portion must be taught by 
mere rule, because involving principles which are only reached 
in a regular way after a more extended course of Geometry 
than thaf covered by " the iirst four books of Legendre." A 
large part of this valuable acquisition might be readily distri- 
buted through the regular grammar school grades, so that its 
simplest problems, such as retangular areas should begin in the 
lowest. This would be no more difficult, yet of far greater con- 
sequence than finding the number of drams in so many tons of 
iron, or of scruples in so many pounds of jalap. Partly to meet 
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this, I have ventured to insert in the table, the proportion of the 
diameter of the circle to its circumference and a few other such 
data. The more simple problems need no special table. The 
principles of all can be readily illustrated by graphic methods. 

DECIMALIZATION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Could the commercial weights and measures be decimalized 
as our money already is, the gain to the pupil would equal that 
to the business community. The whole subject could then be 
taught in a few simple lessons, and the time saved be given to 
better uses. The simplification of calculations for the market, 
the counting-room and the school would amount to an emanci- 
pation ; and tables of logarithms, now scarcely known by name, 
still further reducing the work to two or three lines of a half 
dozen figures each, would be as common as the present interest 
tables. 

The recent action of Congress, gives good ground to hope 
that this important change will ere long be consummated. 
Learned societies and individuals have urged it for many years. 
The first to decimalize our money, we have hesitated to follow 
up that important step, by making the corresponding changes 
in our weights and measures. The subject is at last brought 
before the country by the permissoryact in regard to the French 
Metrical system. With wise forethought, a ready means of 
illustrating it has been furnished ia the new five cent coin, the 
diameter of which is one-fiftieth of the metre, the proposed unit 
of length, and its weight five times the gramme, the unit of 
weight. 

The public schools of our country must be an important agent 
in bringing the matter home to the attention of every household, 
and the part taken by our own city in the solution of the prob- 
lem should be at least proportionate to her gigantic commercial 
interests. It is therefore a gratifying consideration that the mat- 
ter has already been presented to the Board of Education, and 
referred to the proper committee. 

The change to such a system, or to any new system will never 
be made without concerted action. There are many questions 
involved claiming the gravest attention of those most competent 
5 



to decide tlicm. Ab to tbe staudard, — should it be a natural 
one, aiieh as the pendulum, the meridian or the axis of the earthj 
wonid fiirniah, or should it 'he an arbitrary onn, as at present 1 
Siiould we have entirely new units, as in the French aystem^ or 
retain and decimalize the old ones, — the yard, the pound and 
the gallon! Should we in Iced, have a decimal system at all, 
or should it not rather he on a duodecimal, or a binary, or s 
other scale ? Is an international or universal system, including 
weight, measure and money, desirable or practicable? The 
long and non-English names, associated as tliej are with ea- 
tirely new quantities, — to what extent will they prove to be terms 
which no legislation can substitute for the simple monosyllableR 
now so well known ! The power of established usage held on' 
to the " shilling," for fifty years after we [had a legal decimal 
earreney, and only gave way at last when the coin was by law: 
denied ifa intrinsic value. To what exteut shall this conserva* 
tism refuse to call a gallon a demi-decalitre, and two pounds 
aud a quarter a kilogramme ? Whatever be the decision ofl; 
many of these questions, it can only come by experience. Bat 
it is important that a beginning should be made, and in no way 
can this be so easily done aa by familiarizing our people, espeei" 
ally through our common schools, with the French system. 
Every boy and girl will become the teacher of the adults a,\ 
home, and the simplicity and desirability of a decimal plan oi 
some kind be made nuiversally manifest, and will in duo timd 
lead to the desired result.* 

By direction of Mr. Kiddle, as Principal of the Normal Schoc^ 
I have spent much of the time of every Saturday, in giving in- 
struction in methods of teaching the subjects required in oui 
various grammar school grades, and especially in illustrating 
those pomts which are referred to in this report. The growing 
interest, aa shown in the steady increase of the post graduati 
classes, is highly gratifying. The topic is an interesting one, 
but I have already exceeded the reasonable length of such an 
port. Yet, I am unwilling to omit all allusion to the fact that 



* I reapectfullj mm o teaohera a pimplilet just publislisd by i, 

BafDGg ii Co. — T U c Sy m ; eTpluioeJ aai adnplei] to the Bfstem ot 
inatruclion in the Uolei Sue —hj Charles Davies, LL. D. 
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a large number of the best and most experienced principals of 
our schools, manifesting their wish to cooperate in raising the 
general efficiency of the system, come Saturday after Saturday, 
and placing themselves as pupils by the side of their junior as- 
sistants, set an example as noble and as encouraging as that of 
Humboldt, on the benches of the gymnasia of Berlin. It is 
gratifying to reflect that so many of our schools are in the hands 
of those who are animated by such a spirit. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

THOMAS F. HARRISON, 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Decemier Slsty 1866. 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT WM. JONES. 



Hon. S. S. Randall, City Superintendent : 

At your request, and in accordance with the cnstom which 
heretofore has been adopted, I herewith present to you my tenth 
Annual Report of the results of the examination of the classes 
which you assigned to me, with such observations as these 
Annual Inspections have suggested. 

Total number of classes examined 436 

Lower classes of the Grammar Departments 246 

Classes of the Primary Schools and Departments 190 

Kxeellent. Good. Foor. 

Grammar Schools 176 60 10 

Primaries 158 30 12 

The results in each particular study were presented to you 
and are on file in your office. Those classed as excellent, re- 
ceived an average from 85 to 100 per cent. ; all below 85 and 
not less than 75 per cent, were considered good ; while those 
called poor received less than 75 per cent. Since the present 
series of examinations commenced, about the first of November, 
I have examined 70 primary classes of the several grades pre- 
scribed in the Manual of the Board of Education, and the results, 
with but few exceptions, have been of an excellent character. 

For the first time since my connection with your Depart- 
ment, my attention is wholly devoted to Primary Schools and 
Departments, and I am thereby enabled to give to them that 
care and attention which their great importance demands. 



The average attendance in the Priinary Schools and Depart 
menta for the year ending October lat, ia 75,099, which 
increase on that of the preceding year, and very greatly exceeds 
that of the Grammar Schools, plainly showing that thousands 
of children never receive any other inetniction than that whicli 
is furnished in the Primary Schools. This ia further illustrated 
by comparing the average attendance of the alphabet class 
with the higheat class. In the former, there are in daily at- 
tendance from 75 to 100 little children between the ages of 
foiir and six years, while in the latter there are from 30 to CQ 
the average age of whom is ten years. 

In order that these shall be thoroughly instructed, two thin]_ 
are of essentia! importance : 1st- The very best teachers shonlt 
be selected to have charge of the lowest class. 2d. The methodj 
adopted in imparting instruction should be those which reasoi 
and the experience of the best educators have suggested. 

Every year your Department has urged the appointment 
female teachers of suitable age and long experience to teach thi 
lowest class, in place of the young and inexperienced who havi 
just ■ graduated from the Female Departments ; and yet^ 
nearly all of those who are assigned to that class have had iw 
experience in teaching. Scholarship they Iiave, bat a knowl) 
edge of little children, of their needs, and how to meet tliem 
they do not possess. The smallest salary paid is usually give! 
to the teacher of the alphabet class, and the last one appointei 
is assigned to its charge, who generally enters upon the dil 
charge of her duties wholly ignorant of the best methods a 
primary instruction, and often destitute of that patience am 
kind spirit which every one who desires to teach, and who i 
entrusted with such cares and rcaponaibilitiea, should possess. 

Nor docs this evil end here. If such apersonwerepermitted b 
remain in charge of the class for any great length of time, then 
would be some hope that, by careful culture and experience, ehi 
would be able to overcome some of these difficulties. But thisi 
not the case. Often within six months by the constant ebang« 
arising from removals, transfers, or resignations, promotions ( 
the teachers take place, so that sometimes one class will hav 
had three within the time which the rules prescribe fbrinstrai 
tion in the studies of a particular grade. As the lowest class i^ 



mportance, equal to, if it really do not exceed, all tlie others 
why should not the very best teacher be assigned to it by an es- 
pre?B order of the Board of Education, and' b salary be given 
eqnal to that paid the Tice-Principal. In some of the schools, 
the latter has a supervision of the classes of the two lower grades, 
and by her knowledge and experience is enabled to assist those 
■who teach them. From the adoption of this method there 
flow the most beneficial results, only exceeded when tlie same 
lady teaches the pupils of the lowest class. To supply this evi- 
dent neglect, the Normal School ia established, where lectures 
on methods of instruction arc given weekly ; but those who have 
a grade A certificate are not required to attend. It is only those 
wbo desire to learn how to teach, and feel a sense of the vastnesa 
of the responsibility which rests upon them, who are willing to 
make self denials and are found in the Normal Class on Satur- 
days. The number of those who arc members of the class, my 
associate ivill probably report, and a careful attention to it will 
disclose tbo fact, that it is small in comparison with the whole 
number employed in primary instruction. It needs no argu- 
ment to prove that the very first lessons imparted to the yonth- 
ful mind should be in accordance with nature, and adapted to 
the condition of the minds of the pupils, and such as they can 
clearly comprehend. What is presented to the eye must be 
understood, if progress is to be attained; and the true-hearted 
teacher will not neglect any opportunity to acquire the knowl- 
edge or ability which she feels it is so requisite that she should 
possess. The man partially restored to sight finds new and un- 
expected beauties which nature presents to him by the light of 
day; but he would fail to see them, or to realize how lovely they 
are if he had to grope his way in the dim twilight. It requires 
the very best tact and the ripest exjierience, successfully to en- 
gage the attention of the young and invest their studies with 
beauty and attraction. Light must be tlirown upon them, so 
that they may discover their importance and feel an interest in 
them. The Abecedarians are no longer merely taught that one 
letter is A and another B, and wearied out by the constant and 
monotonous presentation of the letters of the Alphabet. Their 
eyes are directed to a picture of an object long familiar to them. 
Everything abont it to them possesses interest. Then the name 



18 printed on the blackboard, and tlie lettcra composing it 
taugbt, and the little ones are thereby enabled to see the oeeeu- 
Bity of distinguishing their form in order to spell the name of 
the familiar object. Then affixed to tbeni are short adjectives. 
describiTig the quality of the object, or words descriptive of ii 
use. The pictorial cards in most of the schools are great aids to 
the teaclicr ; but these are not tlie only means employed to e 
ligliten aod expand the mind. The blackboard and the chalk. 
are the moat important agencies, and witli these the field is 
boundless. By the process now adopted, tlie child learna the 
names of the letters, how to spell and read, at one and the s 
time, and, when fitted for promotion, is prepared to read the. 
abort, easy, instructive, and attractive sentences usually found 
in the Primer. The careful teacher, by directing the attention 
of the pupil to the form of the letters, is enabled to show which 
Tiave curved, or straight lines. Lessons in objects are thus con- 
stantly taught, and observation encouraged throughout the whole 
exercise, and the interest of the pupil awakened. The pictures 
being painted, all of the primary, and most of the eeuondary 
colors can be easily taught, and the knowledge of the pupils " 
tested by requiring them to point out any particnlar color foaadi< 
in their clothmg. 

Every thoughtful teacher lias discovered in his or her e 
rience that that which excites pleasurable emotions is generally 
acquired and remembered. Knowledge has, therefore, been^ 
presented to the young in a simple and an attractive form, so.' 
that its acquisition might not be attended with those difficulties 
which formerly were insuperable obstacles to success. Bnt the ' 
most improved methods of teaching will surely fail iinless those 
who profess to teach gain the affections of the pupils by the evi- 
dences of love, which they develop in their intercourse with. 
them. Kindness, judiciously employed, never injured the disci- 
pline of any class, but essentially improved it. Where fear ii 
used as an incentive to order, the tender sensibilities of the young 
are blunted. The Creator has placed in the breast of evei-y 
child the kindest affections, which may be awakened by those 
in whom are kindred feelings. As surely as does the instru- 
ment give forth the sweetest notes of rich melody when touched 
by a master hand, so is developed the tenderest affections, . 



the holiest emotioos when tho heartatiings are touched by one 
in whom dwelleth genuine iove. Too often the harsh and severe 
notes which cnine forth from thoughtless teaehci's produce more 
discord in the cluss-room, and are the caiiaes of failure in disci- 
pline, than any >'iciou8ness displayed by the scholars. There 
have been classes under the care of certain teaubera which have 
been examined by me, where the element of love so prevailed 
that there was no difficulty in keeping order or in imparting 
knowledge. Mutual love between teadier and pnpil bound the 
hearts of both together by a stronger tie than any artificial 
means eould produce, and a look of reproof towards one, wlio 
in a moment of thoughtlessness bad trarsgresseil the rules, was 
a severer punishment tlian the use of the rod, in a class where 
sternness and harshness of mannei-& were foimd. 

Too often the great pbyaiologieal truth, that there is a differ- 
ence in temperaments, is overlooked. In a series of letters 
from a distinguished School Officer of the city tcmny able as- 
sociate, Henry Kiddle, Esq., that matter is discussed, and cer- 
tain suggestions presented, which, in t!ie judgment of the writer, 
if heeded, would be productive of tlie moet beneficial results. 

No one who has attempted to instruct the young but has 
met witli the difficulties to which he alludes. Some acquire 
with great readiness, and easily forget. Others are slow to uu- 
derstand, but when the subject is clearly comprehended, the 
impressions made on the mind are never elFaced. The former 
are classed as the briglit children ; the latter as the dull ones, 
who try the patience of the teacher. They are often called 
stupid, even in the presence of the class, when in realit}', if the 
teacher really understood the difficulty and applied the proper 
remedy, the slow boy would become tho most thorough scholar. 
In many iuatancea, owing to the necessity which demands fre- 
quent promotions, that class is neglected and remains behind, 
when the nervous competitor, having outstripped bia companion 
in the race, has taken his seat in the advanced class. Tho stib- 
jeets presented in the letters alluded to are worthy of the care- 
ful consideration of every teacher, even though be may not 
agree with the able and enthusiastic writer in all the views 
which they contain. Ue, however, will find much iu them 
which challenges his attention, and which ho will find it difli- 
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t to disprove, atid much that will be valuable to hi 
educator of the young, and which he will act wisely ii 
ing. 

I have already referred to the very crowded condition of the 
lower classes of luatiy of the Primary Schools and Departments, 
by which the advancement ia much retarded. There are schools 
where the daily attendance exceeds by several hundred the ac- 
commodations provided in the building. What is to be done? 
Pareuts press the claims of children for admittance, and officers 
do not lose sight of the eclat wl ieh attends a lai^e school, and nnm- 
bers are increased far beyond the ability to ac'.;ommodate. The 
Board of Education heretofore has allowed a teacher for every 
forty pupils ; but in some schools tlie lower classes have an attend- 
ance in ordinary weather from T5 to 150 pupils. In tlie first 
Report which I had the lionor to submit to yon, I called the 
attention of the Board to this great evil, and although eveiy 
year the atfmnpt has been made to remedy it by enlarging 
buildings and erecting new ones, it is still as great, if not greater 
than ever. 

Additional buildings are required in the wards where the 
population increases with great rapidity, so that the attendance 
in tlie over-crowded schools may be reduced. In the building 
in Oak Street, now occupied by School No. 25, the two lower 
classes are taught in the attic story, which is entirely open, and 
without any partition. The roof is low, and the windows are 
on a level with the seats, and cannot be opened witliout allow- 
ing the air to blow on the children. In that room over two 
hundred little ones, from four to six years of age, daily assemble. 
In summer, the air of the room becomes almost intolerable from 
the rays of the sun, which ponr directly upon the roof, and the 
atmosphere having to he breathed by so many children, is so 
vitiated that it is surprising that teachers or pupils can remain 
on the premises for any length of time. In winter, when the 
windows cannot be opened, the poisonous atmosphere eneiTatea 
tlie system, and serionsly interferes with instruction. If another 
and larger building could be hired until a suitable one could be 
erected, the cause of humanity aa well as education would be 
■ essentially promoted. The Primary Departments of Grammar 
Schools No. 23 and No. 24 are crowded to overflowing, and 



more pupils staud ready to enter if room be provided. The 
percentage of abaenteeiani in tbc sciiooU is very eniali, notwith- 
Btanding the want of accommodations and the surroundings. In 
the latter, several of the Primary Classes are taught in roorua in 
an adjoining building which has been hired. No. 23, in City 
Hall Place, needs additional room ; but there are no buildings 
which can be hired unless by paj'ing the most exorbitant rents. 
The new school housebuilding forthc Primary Schools of the Fifth 
Ward will be completed so that it will be i-eady for occupancy in 
May. Then the private house which was fitted up and occupied by 
Primary School No. 33 will be vacated, and the school removed 
to its new and pleasant accommodations iu Veati'y Street. Prim- 
arj' Department No. 41, whicb has occupied the basement of 
the church in Seventh Avenue, near Tiiirteenth Street, will also 
remove in May to their new and commodious rooms in the new 
school house in Greenwieli Aveuue. The Primary Department 
of No. 42 in Allen Street, Tenth Ward, lias a daily attendance 
of over 1,000, while it Las accommodations for only 600. The 
rooms are overcTOwded, and all the children belonging to the 
lower classes cannot he accommodated ; some having to remain 
home a portion of the day. The necessities of the ease impera- 
tively demand that additional accommodations should be pro- 
vided for as early in the coming year as practicable. 

Primary School No. 31, in Second Street, near Aveuue C, di- 
rectly in the rear of a church, liaving an entrance through an 
alley, has been in need of more suitable accommodations for 
years. As lots have been purchased, and a new house will be 
Greeted early in the spring, it is confidently expected that the 
school will vacate its present unsuitable quai-ters before the close 
of the coming year. 

The Primary Department of No. 36, iu Ninth Street, near 
Avenue D, Eleventh Ward, has a daily attendance of one thou- 
sand in pleasant weather. It occupies the first floor, wliich is 
lower than the street — its rooms are very small and poorly ven- 
tilated, and contain more children than can be conveniently 
seated. In the populous district east of the Third Avenue, ex- 
tending from 23d to 40th Street, there is need of additional 
Primary School facilities, as all the schools in the ISth and Slat 
Wards contain more pupils than can conveniently he seated. 
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EonBandflofcliildren in these and the ITth "Ward are to be 

»|bund in the streets, during school hours, who would proLably 
■attend if another hnilding in that locality were erected, lota 
■kaving been purchased in 113th Street, near 3d Arenue, on wliieli 
■ to erect a new building intended for the aeconamodation of the 
I pupils of Primary School No. 4, and to relieve the crowded de- 
partments of the Harlem Grammar School in 125th Street, this 
building will probably be completed by the close of the coming 
year. The 23nd "Ward, which extends from 40th to 8Cth Street, 
Lwest of tlie 6tii Avenue, contains a very large and constantly in- 
icreasing popnlation. Its school accommodations are entirely nn- 
lequal to the pressing demands of its citizens. The Hall in 53d 
tfitreet, near 8th Avenue, which was hired and fitted np for Priin- 
lary School No. 40, is already so crowded that no more childi-en 
1 be admitted. Indeed, some of its rooms contain very many 
ire than can be seated, and who are compelled to stand. They 
liare too small for school purposes, and being crowded, the instruc- 
rtion of the classes must be somewhat interfered with. In 47th 
jfitreet, near 8th Avenue, is Grammar School No. 17. The male 
■'and female departments each contain very nearly five hundred 
rpnpils, while the primaiy has in daily attendance over one thou- 
laand and three hundred. To accommodate the latter, a building 
p in 48tii Street, in the rear of the School House, was hired and 
fitted np, and has been occupied by six classes. Notwithstand- 
ing all these eftbrts, the accommodations supplied have been 
found altogether inadequate to the demand. At the present 
time five large classes are taught in the main room, seated in 
close proximity to each other, and the recitations of the pupils 
of one class take place, thereforej within the hearing of the others. 
The gallery is crowded with small children, and is divided into 
sections, which are placed nnder the charge of teachere, whose 
positions are in the passage-ways, where they are compelled to 
i-emain during the entire day. It seems almost impossible to 
believe that any progress could be made nnder sucli adverse cii"- 
eumstances : yet it is highly creditable to the tact, skill and 
ility of the teachers that their success is much greater than 
sould reasonably be expected. 
In addition to all this, there is one class taught in the passage 
J beneath the gallery, a place which never should be occupied 
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by teachers or pupils. Tlie Principal, !iy advice of the "Ward 
OffieerB, received all who applied for adiuiesion until, as described, 
every seat was filled. This fall, however, she rejected the appli- 
cation of three hnndred children, for the valid reasoD, that sTie 
had no room in any part of tho building in which to p^ace them. 
I am, very happy to learn that the efforts ef the officei's to pro- 
cure a new site on whieli to erect a large and commodioua build- 
ing are seconded by the Board of Education, and that within a 
year we may reasonably hope to see it complet-ed and the evils 
alluded to remedied. 

In the adjoining ward there are three Grammar and onelarge 
Primary School, The Primary Departments, wticli are in th« 
same buildings with the Grammar Schools, have each a daily 
attendance of from twelve to fourteen hundred pupils. There 
is need of additional accommodations in order to meet the wants 
of the increasing population. A large Primary School building 
near tlie boundary of the 1 6th aitd 20th "W"ards would, if erected, 
be speedily filled. 

The Board of Education and its officers are aware of some of 
the facta alluded to, and contemplate, during the coming year- 
erecting as many new school edifices as the funds set apart for 
that purpose will warrant. 

In the Pi'imary School buildings recently erected there are no 
galleries, or those only large enough to seat two classes. Large 
galleries may be convenient for seating pupils at the opening of 
the school, but are otherwise of no service. Too often they are 
crowded with children, and the teaching, such as it is, must be 
attended with the greatest diiBeulty. The cJiildren are neces- 
sarily taught in concert, and individual instruction is neglected. 
In these concert exercises some of the children give the answere 
to the questions of the teachers, white the others, catching the 
sound, chime in. In examining, I have divided them into sections, 
or questioned them separately as well as together, and have 
thus been enabled to understand the progress made by each 
pupih 

Would it not be hotter to dispense with these galleries and 
devote the space occupied by tliem to class rooms, where each 
taaeher could have a room, with all its appliances ? I am not 
surprised that so many children and teachers are afflicted with 
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eouglis aud colds, for the atmosphere is foiil Ijeyond conception, 
and when the windows are opened, for it is only by them that 
any ventilation can he had, the cold air rushes in upon the 
heads of those who have so long beeu sitting in a heated atmoB- 
phere. 

Separate rooms will greatly facilitate teaching. The children 
belonging to the gallery rcq^uire the most careful attention. 
Having just entered Bchool, they should have all their surround- 
ings pleasant and attractive. How is this possible, when hun- 
dreds are crowded together on scats reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, and compelled to look at a black board, on which 
fignrea or words have been written by the teachers,- and yet are 
BO far distant as to be unable to distinguish one from the other. 

Where these galleries now are. there shonid be furnished to 
the teachers a portable slate black board, instead of tlie boards 
in use, on which it is difficult to write or 'print anything which 
the pupils a short distance off can distinguish. Ihore sbonld 
also be large numeral frames on stands, which may easily be re- 
moved from one room to the other, and the balls should be at 
least one inch in diameter, painted in bright colors. The pupils 
would then readily see how many halls have been moved by the 
teacher, and leam to count with greater readiness aud accuracy. 

I have felt it a duty to call attention to these defects, and to 
suggest appropriate remedies, as we cannot expect that excel- 
lent results will be produced where the means employed are 
deficient. 

Complaints hare been made by parents and teachers, that 
the penmanship of our schools is not what it should be. Chil- 
dren lore to write, and as soon aa they obtain a pencil and slate, 
make upon it such lines or figures aa their fancy suggests. 
Therefore it becomes all important that this ^taste should be 
carefully and wisely cultivated. Let the teacher make perfect 
letters upon the board, and furnish the children with a pencil, 
long enough to be properly used, and teach tbem bow to hold it 
when writing, and in what posture to sit ; watching each one 
with care, and correcting all mistakes; kindly showing each 
what seems to he necessary ; encouraging all by words of 
affection; developing a patience not always seen, and there 
would flow from it reaulta amply rewarding all who have made 



tTie effort, Nearly all who have made but little progress in pei 
inanship, eaa trace the deficiency to the liabita formed when 
commencing to make letters on the slate. To allow children 
penoila two or three inches long, too short to be held, without 
cramping the lingers, and let them sit in any postnre, and then 
expect tliem to become good writers, seems an absurdity. In 
this commercial city, where there is bo great a demand for ex- 
cellent penmen, we should endeavor, in the lower classes of oiir 
primaries, to teach tiioroughly the elements of this art. Then, 
when children enter the Grammar Schools, they will be pre- 
pared to take np the pen, and write in the elementary books in 
a creditable manner. 

The attention of teachers has been called to the necessity of 
imparting to the pupils a knowledge of elementary sounds. 
Dm'ing the present series of examinations, I have found that a 
large majority had commenced the teauhing, but had not made 
very great progress. In a few classes the pupils were excellent, 
spelling words by sounds in such a manner, as clearly to show 
that they had been correctly taught. In many instances, the 
teachers have excused themselves, on the ground that they did 
not perfectly understand phonetics, and therefore, could not 
teach them. In such cases, I recomjnended them to attend the 
Normal School, where instruction in that branch, as well as in 
other methods of teaching would bo imparted to them. In 
schools where so large a number of pupils ai'e the children of 
foreignerd, and who enter the classes with an imperfect knowl- 
edge of onr language, the teaching of phonetics becomes a ne- 
cessity, and must not be overlooked. 

Having in preceding reports alluded to other branches of 
study, and expressed my views on their relative importance, and 
the best methods of presenting them to the pupils, I shall not 
extend this one by making any allusion to them at this time, I 
have only spoken of such subjects as seemed the moat important, 
referring the teachers to previous reports for my views on all 
others. 

Tho Board of Education having passed a by-law abolishing 
corpora! punishment in the Primary Schools and departments, 
it becomes the duty of all concerned to give the experiment a 
fair trial. Whatever opinion may be entertained of the propriety 
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or expediency of the net, it ia now a law to be obcyecl, not with 
feelings of regret, but with a, ready compliance with its pro- 
visions. In these scliools, the punishment reported by the 
Principals in their monthly reports, is inflicted in a majority of 
eases on account of a breach of discipline, nnd not for any gr 
violations of the rules. A desire to have schools distinguished 
for their excellent discipline and order has, I fear, led some to 
expect from children compliance with certain conditions, which 
they would themselves find very difEcuU, It ia not reasonable 
to suppose that children can sit for any great length of time ia 
one posture, with eyes intently fastened on a given object. It 
would be a violation of the laws of pliysiology did they succeed 
in doing so, and would produce painful results. "What we our- 
selves could not perform, we should be slow to exact of those in 
whom tho youthful current flows so quickly. Order is essenti- 
ally necessary in every school or class room, and must he ob- 
served ; but the strict i-ules of military discipline cannot always* 
he enforced. We must not forget the fact that children are 
animated beings and not statues, and should be treated accord- 
ingly. Where this is done, there may be found few cases where 
punishment of any character is called for. As I stated la a 
former part of this report ; teachers should attempt to gain and 
retain the love of the pupi), and not forfeit it by severity of 
language or manner. Firmness, united with kindness, will 
accomplish mueh more than severity of tone and angry looks, 
and often produces results which render imnecessary any kind 
of punishment. The example of the teacher on the class is far 
more important than she often supposes. To her they look at 
all times for instruction in morals and manners, and the im- 
pression which she makes upon them by her teachings is lasting 
as life. Shall it he that which always awakens emotions of 
pleasure, cheering many of the busy hours of future life, or one 
which can never be remembered without brinfrfng sorrow and 
regret, let every teacher study how to govern herself hy culti- 
vating patience and developing the kindliest feelings of the heart 
in her intercourse with the little ones by whom she is surround- 
ed, BO that the atmosphere of the class room shall become warm 
with the fires of love, and every heart feel and he controlled by 
its gentle influence. 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 

TliB Btatastics for the term of 1863—66, which ended in 
Febrnarj of the present year, are as follows : Whole num- 
ber taught 25,005. Average attendance 11,203. The tables 
appended to this report, Bhow howmauy attended each school in 
the several districts into wliich the city is divided. The Eoard 
of Education having determined to re-organize those eehoolB, re- 
ferred the consideration of the snbject to a Committee, who re- 
ported a system of By-laws regulating the admission of scholars, 
and the nianagement of the schools in strict aecordaneo witli 
those Avliich have been repeatedly recommended by yourself and 
assistants. 

"When these schools were opened, on the first Monday in 
October, those, wiiose names had been registered by the princi- 
pal during the previous iveek, were admitted with tickets, and 
quietly proceeded to the classes to which they had been assigned. 
Those not registered were compelled to bring their parents with 
them, or a certificate of character from their employer. The 
Email boys under fourteen, and the gu-ls under twelve years of 
age, were not admitted. This very salutary regulation was re- 
garded by many parents as iinjust. It was contended that as 
their childi-en had been removed from the daj' schools, they 
shonld not bo denied admittance to the evening schools, and 
forbidden the instruction which was there gratuitously provided. 
They complained of the hardships of the law and of its injury to 
their offspring, and these sentiments were entertained by many 
others, who only gave to the subject a superficial considera- 
tion. 

An official connection with these schools for the past eighteen 
years, and a nightly visitation to them have enabled ine to see 
sufficient reasons, not only to recommend the reforms adopted 
by the Board of Education, but to justify them. 

At first sight it does seem unjust to deprive small children 
who do not attend any day school of the privilege of entering 
those open in the evening; but a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the whole subject will enable all interested to see that a 
due regard to the health and morals of the young required that 
they fihould not be admitted. 



For a number of jeare past, five tliouaand boys and girie^ 
under twelve years of age, were registered ae pupils of the 
evening scLools, and many of this number were not over eighl 
years. A largo proportion of this young class of children wen 
engaged io stores or factories dui'ing the day, while others ] 
mained at home to go on errands, or to pick up chips in the sliij 
yards in the Eastern section of the city. Indeed, it was nol 
unusual for parents to take their children from the day scliool^ 
80 that they could enter those open in the evening, especially ii 
the Eastern District. To aufler them to attend, was to encouragii 
this unwise practice. But tlie Board felt justified in adopting 
the recommendations of your Department by other consident 
tions. It was conclusively shown that the greater portion of the 
very young pupils were so fatigued by their daily toil as tu bQ 
physically unfitted to receive instruction. Oft times they would 
fall asleep in their class-rooms, or strive to keep awake by 
becoming so mischievous aa to demand the whole attention of 
the teacher. But little, if any progress would be made in their 
studies, and at the end of the terra they left school not miicb 
benefited by their attendance. The next winter they wonld 
again appear, enter the same classes, and wlien the Bchool 
closed for the terra, be no further advanced than they were at 
the previous tenn. 

Again, the irregularity in their attendance still further pr^ 
Tented any progress iu learning, while their parents supposed 
them to be in School, they were playing in the streets. Surely* 
the morals of the young could, under such circumstances, receiv* 
nothing but injury. 

If we consider the manifest impropriety of admitting childrei 
oi' eight or nine or even twelve years of ^e into a crowded 
class room, there to attempt to study, when the body has been 
severely taxed by the physical labors of the day, we find a Buf^ 
ficient cause for their exclusion. 

Already the physical system has been overtaxed by requiring 
labor to be performed during those years which should be 
devoted to childish sports and healthy recreations. "Would it 
be wise to confine them in the class room until nearly ten o'clock 
at night, when rest and slumber would be so conducive to their, 
iealth and comfort i 



These and other reasons induced uie, for many years past to 
recommend the changes which have heen adopted, aud the 
results fully justify the Board iu incorporating thera into the 
By-Laws. 

It is true we have fewer schools ; but it is also true that more 
pupils could have been accommodated in the buildings now oc- 
cupied had application been made. The Committee on Con- 
solidation, just after the opening of the Schools, visited tbem in 
order to ascertain the workings of tbe system. I had the pleasure 
to accompany the committee on several occasions and I knew 
that its members were entirely satisfied with tlie order of the 
pupils, and the attention which they bestowed npoii their 
studies. 

Tlie adult classes were much larger than in previous years. 
Young men, in some instances old men, were there, the former 
in large numbers, even if the younger faces, once ao familiar 
were not in attendance, and the progress they have made will 
be ascertained when the examinations take place. 

Tbe employment of female teachers who have had two years 
experience in Male Schools to teacli classes composed wholly of 
males is an improvement upon the past, when young girls who 
bad never taught were appointed to take charge of these classes. 
The number of male teachers has increased, while that of the 
females has diminished, which is regarded as a desirable result. 

The average attendance in Ihe Male and Female Schools for 
the first two weeksin October and the last two in December, 
is as follows ; 



Out. IStli, 
Dec. '21 St, 



Male Schools 5,744 
" " 3,573 



Female 



3,211. 
3,538. 



The two colored schools, one in the 8th, and the other in the 
IGth Ward, reported an average for the first two weeks of liO ; 
for the last two 100. There are two teachers employed in 
eaeb of these schools. In tlie Male Schools, by the report sent 
to the Clerk's office, there were on the 12th Oct., 141 male and 
female teachers. Dec. 3lst, the number reported was 133. Tbe 
Female Schools reported Oct. 12, 95, and on Dec. 21st, 94 
teachers. 

The report for the first fortnight showed that the Male School 
in the 10th Ward, held in the School House in Allen Street. 
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averaged tlio liigbeat number (865), and the one in the 17th 
Ward, held in Houston Street was next in order — 721. The 
report for the last tbrtiiiglit in December, placed the 17th Ward 
Bchool aa the highest, the average being 433, while the Sehool 
in the 4th Ward, held in Tandewater Street ivas 358. Tho 
largest female school thronghoiit the present term is the one 
held in the School House in 14th St., near lat Ave., 17th Ward. 
This School reported for the first two weeks of the term ending 
Oct. 12th, an average of 507, and for the last two weeks of the 
present year, ending Dec. 21st, 413. The attendance having 
been not only larger, but more uniformly regular than that of 
any other School. 

The attendance of the Male Scliool in the 10th Ward was 
very largely increased during the early part of the term, by the 
presence of over 400 Germans. They came to be instructed in 
the knowledge of the English language, and were divided into 
three classes, which were tanght by competent instructors. On 
my first visit to this School there seemed to be a very commend- 
able desire to acquire a knowledge of the language of the 
country, in which this industrious class of people intend to 
make their future home, which promised the most interesting 
results. On my second visit., in the middle of Doeember, I 
found that the attendance had gradually diminished until only 
158 members of these classes were present. The same causes 
which had operated to lessen tho number in attendance in the 
English classes had in like manner affected the German, and 
disappointed the hopes which the eagerness to learn, which was 
evinced at the opening ot'tlie Schools, had created. These causes 
are briefly these : 1st, The excitement consequent upon tfie oc- 
curreuce of the State and City Elections, 2nd, The closing of 
the Schools on the evenings of the election, and on that of 
Thanksgiving day, and the one subsequent thereto. The 
numerous meetings and processions with music and attractive 
banners, which take place in the immediate vicinity of every 
School House, draw away the attention of a large number of the 
pupils, who follow these, and are found witli the crowds there 
congregated instead of in their accustomed places in the class 
room. Unfortunately, when the elections have ended , they do 
not always return. 

The occurrence of Thanksgiving Day, and the Charter Election 
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in Bach close pvoximity, rendered it necesaaiy to close the schools 
for three evenings. Experience has shown that when the young 
remain away for a short time, there is a strong dieinclination to 
retnrn. This is to be deeply regretted ; but I cannot see any 
remedy for it. Notes ha^e been sent to the parents and em- 
ployers of pupils who have been absent for several snceessive 
nights, bnt the results were not of a very encouraging character. 
If persons from fourteen to fifty years of age are not impelled 
by a love of learning regularly to attend the schools, whose 
doors standing open, constantly invite them to enter to obtain 
the elements of an education, the possession of which is so essen- 
tial to future success, no hursh measures of a compulsory form 
wonid be productive of any more beneficial results. The Board 
of Education provides all the means of education, appoints com- 
petent instructors, and furnishes all needed facilities, and its 
Clerk {lives the fullest publicity, and then if those for whom all 
this is done fail to appreciate the blessings of education, the fault 
is their own, and no blame attaches to the authorities who have 
the schools under tlieir charge. 

I liave personally visited the schools once, and nearly all 
of them twice, since they were opened on the 1st October. I 
have found in them tw-o hundred and thirty classes pursuing the 
studies of the several grades as prescribed in the Manual of the 
Soard, and classified as follows : 



Ist Grade.. .. 
Sd " . . . . 
3d " . . . . 

4th " . . . . 
5th " . . . . 
6th " . . . . 

Ist Primary. , 
2d " 

^*Adult... 

^.German . , 
FroDcli . , 

Total. . 



FemBle Schools, 
let Grade 



2d " 


2 






4th " . . 


5 










1st Primary 

2d " 


15 

15 






German 

Total 


3 

93 



Tlieiie comprise large persona wlio wiiulil not remain il 
^.bliniill cUiUren, unit are tlierufurd tLiitglit together, 
cUuificaliun preeeriboJ by Ihe By-Laws. 



compelled to be seated 
rrilliout ri^gard ta the 
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There are two colored schoole, one in the 8tli and the other 
in the 16th Ward, having an average attendance in each tif sixty 
pnpils. These are taughtby two female teachers in each Bchoolj 
and the progress made by tliose who are punctual lias been ae 
rapid as could bo expected. Unfortnnately the register num- 
ber is very much larger than the nightly attendance, many, from 
various causes absenting themselves. Nearly all the pupils are 
over sixteen years of age, and many of them are from thirty to 
fifty. A large proportion of them were formerly living in the 
South, and tor the firet time iivere now enjoying an opportunity 
of acquiring the elementa of an education. In these schoola 
raalea and females are together under the care of the female 
teachers. 

It will be seen that in the female schools the attendance is 
more regular, and the disparity presented by the returns of the 
first and last fortnight of the term to December 21st, is not as 
great as is found in those for the male schools. 

The pupils are very fond of writing, and some are very desir- 
ous of devoting the larger part of the school time to improvement 
in this brancli of study. Some very excellent and many good 
specimens of penmanship were presented, I think, if the school 
officers of the several wards, in the appointment of teachers, were 
to select one or more for eacb Echool who could correctly teach 
penmanship, the most beneficial results would follow. At pre- 
sent, for want of accurate teaching, many an hour is wasted and 
an untold number of copy-books spoiled. 

What percentage of the pupils have attended regularly, and 
what proficiency and advancement they have made, will be de- 
termined by the examination of the classes, which will take 
place next month. There is no doubt that the changes made in 
the system have been a decided improvement upon the past, and 
should be continued, and in no respects modified, and in this 
opinion the principals of the schools generally concur, 

Tlie EJycning High School, under the able principalsliip of 
Thomas Hunter, Esq., has been a decided success, and its estab- 
lishment has justified the confident expectation of the committee 
who recommended it, and under whose supervision it has been. 

An attendance of (300 yonng men every evening, engaged in 
the study of modem languages, the natural sciences, and the 
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commercial rules applicable to business pursuits, under the 
instruction of able and competent teachers, free of any expense, 
is a fact of the most gratifying character. The school was felt 
to be a necessity by many teachers, and while it has been so 
attractive as to fill all the rooms with eager pupils, it is equall}'' 
gratifying that it has not diminished the attendance of young 
men in other schools, not excepting those located in its imme- 
diate vicinity. The Ninth Ward Male School in 13th Street, 
near 7th Avenue, has had throughout the term two classes of 
young men pursuing studies embracing those prescribed to be 
taught in the first grade of the Male Grammar Schools, and the 
average attendance in each has been about fifty. 

In closing this Heport, I take the liberty of expressing to you 
my warm appreciation of the kindness and courtesy you have 
ever extended to me during the ten years of my connection with 
your department, and my sincere wishes for your future prosper- 
ity and happiness. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. JONES, 
Assistant Superintendent 

New York, December Slst, 1866. 
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RETORT 



ZlSSISTant superintendekt n. a. calkins. 



, S, TtAXDALt, Esq., City Superintendent : 

In eomplianee witii jour request, during the past jear, I 
devoted my attention exclusively to tlie Primary Sclioola and 
Departments. During tbat portion of the year preceding the 
summer vacation, I undertook the examination of all the classes 
of the Primary Schools, and of all except two in each of the 
Primary Departments, My associate, Mr. Jones, examined two 
of the higher classes in the Primary Departments, and oeca- 
sionally assisted me with others ; he being chiefly engaged with 
the lower classes of the Grammar Departments. ITie labor thus 
devolving upon me was too great to enable me to perform it in 
a manner entirely satisfactory to myself. 

The Board of Education having appointed as an additional 
Assistant Superintendent, Thomas F. Ilarrison, Esq., long 
known as one of our most accomplished and popular Grammar 
Principals, and he having been assigned to the classes of the 
Grammar Schools, it has, since the summer vacation, enabled 
Mr. Jones and myself to devote oar entire attention to the Pri- 
mary Schools and Departments — thus affording each of as time 
to perform our duties more thoroughly, and I trust with better 
results toward the improvement of these schools. 

Having already reported to yon, from time to time, the re- 
sults of my examinations of the classes in the several schoola, 
which reports have been duly recorded in your office, it will not 
be necessary tliat I should say anything relative to these examina- 
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} at tliU time; I wi!), therefore, proceed st once to take ap 
other topiai wtiicb now occur to me as of eufficient importance 
to be tnentiuiicd in tliis annaal report. 

OFEKCROWDIKO IN THE PEOTAEr SCHOOLS. 

For tiiiiiiy years onr Primary Scliools have been crowded, 
while each year the demand for the admission of children has 
increased, and tlio overcrowding become more uDcomfortable, 
until it has reached a point where it is positively injurious both 
to tbo liealtli of the children and to their educational progrss. 
Very few Hcbaols for primary instruction can be found in the 
city where more cliildi-en could he admitted without serious in- 
convenience to the welfare of those who are already in atteud- 
nnco; while a large number of the echoola are obliged, even 
after greatly overcrowding them, to turn away hundreds who 
loek adiiiission. ilow to remedy this evil has become a seriooa 
question, and one which demands something more than a pass- 
ing glance. 

That there is an imperative want of more Primary School 
buildings is a fiict already well known, and I earnestly hope that 
the Board of Kducation \vill take early measures to meet this 
want in thoBo localitlos where the greatest demand for more 
Bchool nccomnioilation oxiata. 

In addition to thin need of more school room, there are other 
important facta hearing upon this subject, wiiich deserve con- 
eideration. Some of those I herewith present you, from statis- 
tics wliioh I collected during the past year, hoping that these 
may aid you in suggesting measures to the Board of Education 
thill will iiintertally improve this overcrowded condition of our 
Primary St-bools. 

AVEIUOS SBB OF PRIMABT CLASSES, 

On obtaining the niimhor of pnpils from the several dass- 
r^isters of the Primary Schools, I found that abont 

10 pw Mat, of Iho CliMM coDUtD irou , 100 to 300 

••'■•'" 75 - ICrt 

" «0 " 7» 
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"he By-Laws of the Board of Education now require an aycr- 
rage attendance of filly children to eacli teacher in the Primary 
Schools. Allowing the register number to be sixty pnpila for 
each class, it will appear that about forty-five per cent, of the 
classes are overcrowded, with at least fifteen per cent, of them 
containing twice as many pnpils as should he under the care of 
a single teaclicr. 

AVERAGE PEIt CEKT. OF PCPILS IN TUE SEVEEAL GKADE3. 

Finding that the classes composed of the youngest pupils were 
invariably subjected to the most crowding, I made further in- 
Testigationa relative to the grade of studies pursued by the sev- 
eral classes, and aaeertained, that of the entire number of chil- 
dren attending our Schools for primary instmetion during the 
past year, one half of them were m classes of the lowest grade, 
as may be seen fram the following average per cent, of pupils in 
each grade : 

Fifty per cent, of tlio Pi'imupj pupils are in Clasiea of the Fiflh Grode. 

Sixteen " ■• " '■ •' Fourth " 

Thirteen " .. - .. - T,,lra .. 

El«ven ■' '■ " " •' Second " 

Ten •' " " '■ •' First " 

"While ten per cent, of the piipils were in the classes of the 
highest grade in the Primary Schools, the number promoted to 
the Grammar Schools, at each semi-annual promotion, will not 
average more than eight per cent, of the nnmber on register. 

Two or three reasons may be assigned for tho fact, that one 
half of all t/ie children in our Prifnary Schools are in the lora- 
esi grade of studies. One of these reasons is, that from four to 
seven years of age the children cau neither render assistance at 
home nor earn anything toward supporting themselves, there- 
fore they are kept at school ; while many children, from eight 
to twelve years of age, arc taken from school and set at work to 
earn sometliiug toward the support of the family. Beside, the 
-youngest children are irregular in their attendance, in some lo- 
calities, in consequence of lack of suitable clothing to protect 
them from the inclemency of winter weather, consequently they 



make slow progress in Icarninj^, and neeesaarilj remain for a 
long time in the lowest clasaca, IJut tlicrc is still another I'eason 
wliy more rapid progress is not made Lj the pupils in the lower 
claases, one that demands a consideration bj- those who control 
the employment of teachers, 

IHEXFEEIESCED TEAOEEES WrTH THE YOUNGEST CHILDEETf ASD 
L4EGEST ( 



It ia a notorious fact, that in most of our Schools it is cnstom- 
ary to place the youngest and raost inexperienced teachers ia 
cliarge of the classes of the lowest grade, the very classes which 
usually contain from two to three times as many children as 
should b6 assigned to a teacher of ample skill and long experi- 
ence. The work of these young teacherB, which would be hard 
enougii with a class of forty, while learning to teach, is thus 
rendered trebly difficult with from one hundred to two hundred 
children each. The consequence of this state of things must be 
work imperfectly performed, and slow progress by the pupils. 
And yet this is not all the evil attending it. Usually by the 
time that the yoxing teachers in charge have acquired some skill 
in managing and teacliing these claases, they are transferred, or 
promoted to those of higher grades, and new apprentices are in- 
troduced to fill their places, and practise upon the little children 
while trying to learn the art of teaching. Thus the youngest 
pupils, those who should have the guidance of teachers possess- 
ing the best skill and aptitude for training themj are almost con- 
stantly subjected to the unskilled management of those who 
possess little or no knowledge of their work, and \yho have the 
experience and duties of teadiers yet to acquire. This state of 
the lower classes in our Primary School might be greatly im- 
proved at once, but it can never be thoroughly reformed nntil 
we have a daily Normal School for training young teachers in 
the duties of their work before they are placed in charge of 
classes. 

When all these facts relative to assigning young and inex- ■ 
perienced teachers to the smallest children and largest classes 
are properly considered, it must be admitted that herein exists 
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it one of the reasous for the crowded condition of the low- 
eat classes in these schools. A consideration of these facts must 
hIho show the importance of a radical change from the plan of 
asaigninfi inexperienced teachera to such positions that they will 
bo required to teach nearly one-half of all the children in the 

^^^The Primaiy Teacher, oi' all others, should fully sympathize 
J with tlie natures of children, and appreciate their needs, and 
nnderstand the development of their minds. She should be 
able readily to ascertain the leading peculiarities of her pupils, 
and what moana are beat adapted to their improvement, and 
what methods of instruction will most surely lead them to learn 
rapidly and thoroughly the Icsaona of the olasshroom. She 
ought to be a natural teacher — one who lovea her work, and 
can mate the children love their studies. 

The hoy or girl that remains in school long enough to pass 
tliroogh all the grades, and to pursue all the studies taught iu 
each, will find that all the attainments thus acquired constitute 
but a small per cent, of the knowledge necessary to be obtained 
to insure a successful progress in the businesa of life. With so 
ranch of practical knowledge to be acquired after the achool- 
going-days are over, it becomes eminently the duty of teachere 
to train their pupils in habits of lenrnmg — not only of learning 
from books, but from attentive observations upon whatever oI> 
jecta aad occupations they may see around them. 

Among tiie first and impoi-tant duties of Primary Teachers 
may be mentioned those of training their pupils in habits of 
attention and of order; in the accurate use of their senses; in 
habits of thinking, and of expressing their thoughts. The child's 
educational progress largely depends upon the training which 
it receives during the first three years of its school life. After 
the proper tendencies of the mind have been developed by early 
training, the work of teaching becomes far less difficult, and re- 
qnires less of the moulding and developing work in proportion 
to the amount of knowledge imparted. The leaclier who first 
yelopes and properly trains the child's mind in habits of ac- 



qnlrino; knowledge from nature and from books, perfoi 
work of far greater importance to the future progress of that 
child, than he who subsequently merely aids it in obtaining a 
knowledge of the studies pursued in school. 

When it is also considered that lesa than one-half of the pupils 
in our Primary Schools ever attend the Grammar Schools, it 
will appear to he greatly important to the educational progress 
of the young, and to the future welfare of our city and country, 
that the first steps in education should he properly taken — that 
the foundations for learning should be laid in the best possible 
manner, so that the most favorable results for the welfare of the 
future man and woman may be attained. Eut these results can 
never be accomplished by bunglers in the work, nor without 
skill in teaching. The failures of unskilled artists and of bung- 
ling nieehanies are not half so injurious to society as the results 
of incompetent teachere in onr Primary Schools. The teacher 
who possesses special fitness for her duties, and is thoroughly 
Euccesstul in properly training primary children, is worthy of 
the highest salary; while she who is neitlier fitted for these 
duties by aptitude nor experience, may be dear at any compen- 
sation. 

VENTILATION. 

This, I am awiire, is an old topic ; one that has been repeat- 
edly discussed and passed on from generation to generation, and 
in its progress down the eonrse of time has received the atten- 
tion of various " Committees on Ventilation," Boards of Edn- 
cation, physicians, and others ; nevertheless, ventilatiou itself is 
continually neglected, and but little real prepress has been 
made toward tlie attainment of an object so vitally importaat 
to the physical well-being of the thousands of children in 
attendance at our public schools. 

Physicians, chemists and architects may differ in relation to 
the best means of removing impore air from a room and of sup- 
plying it with fresh air in abundance, yet there are other points 
f«rlaining to this subject which are of equal importance, and 
some of them are so palpable that no one can fail to admit the 
□ec^^ty of giving them proper attention. Some of these 



are within tlie control of the Board of Education, i 
others pertain to the duties of principals arid teachers. Those 
of the latter class are of such easy application that there seems 
to be no excuse for neglecting to give them attention, except 
that of carelessness and indifference. 

All principals, as some now do, should require every teacher, 
on every occasion when the pupils leave the class-room, for re- 
cess or other purposes, to open the windows of the class-room 
both at the top and bottom, and to close them again before the 
pupils return. And the cjitiro building should be thoroughly 
ventilated by open windows and doora at the close of the after- 
noon session, besides being well ventilated at the noon recess. 
During the time when the pupils are in the claBs-rooms, a win- 
dow should bo open a few inches at the top, on tho side opposite 
to that direction from which the wind blows, that strong cur- 
rents of cold air may not fall upon tho children. 

It is painful to pass through some of the poorly ventilated 
class-rooms and find a total neglect of using the scanty means 
that have been provided for ventilation by the aid of windows 
opening into halls. Were these same halls properly aired, as 
they easily might be with a little daily attention, class-rooms 
adjoining them could be far more efficiently ventilated. 

Again, no more children should be allowed in any class-room 
than its size will admit with comfort, allowing a suitable num- 
ber of cubic feet to each pupil. This matter could be regulated 
by the Board of Education. Although this would not add 
materially to tho supply of pure air, it would greatly mitigate 
the rapid deterioration of such air as the room does contain. 

Dr. Reid, who was charged with the ventilation of the Houses 
of Parliament, London, and of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
estimates, as the result of " an extensive variety of experiments 
made on hundreds of different constitutions, supplied one by 
one with given amounta of air, and also in numerous assemblies 
and meetings, where there were means for estimating the quan- 
tity of air with which they were provided," that each individual 
should be supplied with an average of ten cuhiofeet of air per 
minute. He also states tliat he never gave less than thirty 
cubic feet of fresh air per minute to each member of the House 
of Commons when tho room was crowded, and that he had 
7 



introduced, for -weeks in euccession, sixty cubic feet of air per 
minute to eaeli member, — X-e Blanc states that sixty-five cubic 
feet of fresh air were introduced for each individual in the 
Chamber of Deputies, in Paris. 

Some persons who have carefully investigated this Eobjeet, 
give j?t'e cubic feel of freeh air per minute as the least amount 
capable of sustaining the health of pupils in a school-room. 
Taking, then, this minimum amount— j?w cubic feet per minute 
— as the standard for each child in school, it is easy to see that 
many of our class-rooms are both fearfully over-crowded, and 
very inadecjuately ventilated. 

► The school laws of England require at least eiff/Uy cubio feet 
I of internal apace in the school-room for each child in average 
^ attendance. Taking this as a standard, and it is none too large, 
' and dividing the number of cubic feet in our different claes- 

► rooms by it, we find that 

I 25 per cent, of tbo primary clnjs-rooma will accommodate from iO to 50 piipila. 
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From the several estimates, it appears that _^ly per cent, of 
the children in the Primary Schools are placed in less i)iMi forty 
per cent, of the entire space of the claBs-roome, Generally, the 
classes above those of tlie 4th Grade have room enough, while 
the demand for more room is for those children whose ages and 
attainments make it neuessary to place them in classes of the 4th 
and 5th Grades. 

IKREGULAE ATTENDANCE. 

Irregular attendance is a great obstacle to the progress of 
pupils and classes in their studies, everywhere. It is an evil in- 
digenous to no soil or climate, hut one that seems to spring up 
spontaneously, like the weeds by the country road-side. It has 
been the burden of teachers' complaints in the country, villages 
and cities, for generations. Our schools suffer from this cause, 
yet there is a very great difference in this respect with different 
schools, owing to the various means employed by the teachers 



to counteract it. A gi-eat vai-ietj of incentives are uaeil to over- 
come this evil. In some schools a pupil that is absent for a 
single (lay must go to the foot of tlie class on returning to school. 
In some, where every pupil in the class has been present every 
day for a week, the entire class is alloweii to go home one hour 
before the close of school on Friday afternoon. This plan is so 
carefully managed in some of the Bchoolsj as to be a most power- 
ful incentive to regular attendance. The system of reporting to 
parents the number of days a child has been present, alao the 
number of days absent, with the number of perfect lessons and 
failures, and the number of lessons lost from absence, has an ex- 
cellent influence in the classes of the higher grades in the Prim- 
ary Schools, 

Beside these and many other simple and useful incentives, it 
is ciistomary in some of the larger schools, where a general as- 
sistant teacher is employed, for this person to spend a portion of 
the time in visiting the parents of thoso children who are irregu- 
lar in their attendance, thus showing an interest in the welfare 
of their children while pointing out the evils resulting from ir- 
regular attendance to the school, and especially to those pupils 
who are frequently absent. In this manner a great improve- 
ment in the attendance has been aceomphehed in those scliools 
where this plan has been judiciously employed. 

But there is one plan resorted to by some teachers, (and I 
wish it might be said the number of such is Tery sraall,) to make 
the average attendance appear large, which does not reflect cre- 
dit upon the one who devised it, nor upon those who practise it. 
It consists in allowing such pupils as intend to be absent by the 
request of their parents, or otherwise, to go to the teacher of 
their respective classes and " report " their intended absence, 
wherenpon they are marked "present," although the child does 
not remain in school five minutes. 

TEDANCY ASD TETJANT OFFICEES. 

Akin to irregular attendance is another evil, truancy. This 
seems to ilourish more or less vigorously in proportion to the 
size of the village or city in which the school is located. But 
happily, New York appears to have found an antidote which 
greatly retards its progress in our schools. 
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Tliat department of tlie Metropolitan Police, whieli is nnder 
the charge of Captain Bowen G. Lord, furnishes usually five 
policemen, whose gentlemanly deportment, and judicious 
ageraent, show that they have been eelected for theii 
fitness for the duties to which they are detailed. These offieera 
are each assigned to a given section of the city, and they are re- 
quired to visit the several schools in their respective districts elb 
often as practicable, and to obtain the names and residences of 
all children who are known as truants, and those also who are 
repeatedly absent withont bringing a written excuse trom their 
parents. The homes of tliese children are sought, an interview 
with the parent or guardian is had, and by this means about 
ons-thi/rd of them, are induced to attend school regularly. The 
most hardened cases are arrested, and taken to school, or are 
committed to the Juvenile Asylum. 

The fact that these tniRiit police ofRcers are known to be 
constantly going about the city looking for truant children, 
exerts a most salutary influence over many boys who might 
otherwise be found on the truant list. It is to be regretted that 
in consequence of the increased duties in connection with the 
Board of Health, during the past year, it was found necessary 
to withdraw two of the offieere usually detailed for duties in 
connection with our schools, so that for much of the time only 
three men liave been thus employed. The following summary 
report of their work for the year ending October 31, 1866, will 
neverthelees show great efficiency in their labors, and much 
good accomplished : 

Tbe whole number of yUJta made b^ tiieae officers to tbe Bevcril achoola dnring 
tbeyear, waa, 2,U7. 

The lotal Dumber of cMldren reported to thsm as truantB, during the jear, wai, 

or tbig number, 43S had been withdrawn tiom Bchool ; 242 bad been aent to 
othor Bcboolg; SOT wera kept at borne by their pBreDta; lie were hept athoma 
by poverty; 273 were kept at home l)y BletnesB, making in all liBlS children, 
that bad been reported without cnusE. 

1,43B were reformed bo as to attend acbool regularly. 

803 were arrested and taken to school. 

193 confirmed truanta were arresfed and committed to the Juvenile Aaylmn- 

The homes of 189 could not tie found. 

81 are atill boown to remaia Irunnts. 

Beaide, 124 acta of school books, valued at $218, were recoTcred and reetared 
to the Bcboola to which they belonged. 



OOEPOKATE SCHOOLS. 

Of the 37 Corporate Schools participating in the echool fund, 
12 are under the care of the ChUdren^a Aid Society ,' 5 under 
the care of the Female Gimrdian Society ; 3 are connected 
withJIiasionary Associations; 6 aro attached to Orphatt Asylums, 
and 2 to Refonnatory Institutions. The eight schools attached 
to the Asylums and Public Institutions furnish instruction to 
those only who are inmates of the several institntions. The 
other nineteen Corporate Schools are free to all children whose 
condition is such as to render it impossible for them to attend 
t3ie public schools of the city. The condition of some of these 
Bchools might be greatly improved by requiring those who con- 
trol them to so comply with the school laws of this State, as not 
to employ any teachers except thoBe who have been licensed to 
teach by the City or State Superintendents. 

INDDSTIilAI. SCHOOLS. 

The schools under the management of the Children's Aid 
/Society, and of the Female Gvardian Society, are known as 
" Industrial Schools." In these, the morning session of each 
day is devoted to instruction in reading, spelling, arithmetic, &c. 
In the alternoou, all the girls who are old enough to do any- 
thing, are taught sewing — while to the boys and younger girls, 
instruction is continued by exercises similar to those had during 
the forenoon. The societies under wJiose auspices these schools 
are eatabhshed, employ visitors, who seek such children of the 
poor as spend their time in idleness or in begging, and those 
also that are kept at home from want of suitable clothing, and 
invite them to attend the Industrial Schools, where they are 
furnished with shoes or other needed clothing. Besides, they 
are supplied daily with a substantial lunch, and frequently with 
a warm dinner of soup, meat and potatoes. Thus many children 
that otherwise would bo gi'owing up in ignorance, forming 
habits of vice and crime without any restraining influences, 
are taught to read, spell and write, and the simple rules of 
arithmetic. And in addition to all of this, they are taught that 
which is equally important, habits of order and obedience, ideas 
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of right and wrong, of the importance of truthfiilncsa i 
honesty, and of personal cleanlinesB. Many of these children 
thus acquire a taste for learning, and enbsequently enter the 
public schools to obtain better facilities for instruction than 
these Industrial Schools can furnish. 

It is costomary for those in charge of this class of schools, so 
soon as the children are supplied with comfortable clothing, and 
have acquired some habits of punctual and regular attendance, 
to induce them to enter the public schools. These Industi-ial 
Schools reach down to the lowest cellars, and up to the very 
roofs of the most wretched tenements of the poor, inviting the 
neglected diildrcn to partake of physical comfort, and the means 
for mental and moral improvement. Thus tliej are eminently 
useful in furnishing to some extent, an educational want in our * 
city which the public schools do not reach. 

The Children's Aid Society have many teachers employed 
in their schools who are well fitted for the duties required of 
them. Among these are several graduates from the Oswego . 
Training School. With an attendance of children unavoidably 
irregular, and many otlier difficulties to be encountered, pro- 
gress in their studies most, of coarse, be less extensive aud less 
rapid than in the Public Schools, where the attendance is more 
regular, but the management of the schoola of this Society de- 
serves great commendation. 

The schools iu the House of Kefuge aud the Juvenile Asy- 
lum deserve special commendation for the practical and efficient 
instruction given in them. 

SATUEDAT NORMAL SCHOOL. 

During the past year I have coatimied my lectures at the 
Saturday Normal School, before the Primary Normal Class, on ■ 
tbo " Principles and Methods of Teaching," The attendance 
in this class has been very satisfactory, frequently from two ■ 
hundred to two hundred and fi^ty. It has been exceedingly 

[gratifying, also, that so many Principals of Schools have set the 
noble example to their assistant teachers of regular at'endance 
) for a period of more than two years ; while many others have 



, frequent ftttendanta for a sliorter period. Nearly every 
l' Bcliool has been represented in tliis class, wliile some of tliem 
have Lad several teachcre present nearly every Saturday. 

TRAINING CLASS. 

I In addition to giving lectures before the Normal Class, I have 

recently organized a " Training Class," for the especial Ijenefit 

of the young teachers who have not been employed a year in 

I teaching. The lessons given before this class comprise chiefly 

those subjects, including Object Lessons, which are required to 

1 be taught in the lower grades of the Primary Schools, in wliich 

j. ■ these teachers are employed. With each lesson somewhat 

I minnte suggestions are made with reference to the mode of 

t giving the lesson in the class-room. Then the members of the 

>, training class are requested to give the same lesson to their re- 

. spective classes, during the following week. On the succeeding 

' Saturday one or more of their number is called out to give the 

i lesson to tho training class, as they would give it in their own 

'i schools. The excellencies and defects in the lesson as given 

I are pointed out, suggestions pertaining to similar ones follow, 

K after which new lessons are assigned for the following week. 

[ Of course great results cannot be expected from such an 

' exercise once a week ; but I hope thereby to stimulate these 

young teachers to greater efforts than they might otherwise be 

inclined to make, in acquiring the best methods of instruction ; 

also to lead them to consider the reasons of success and of fail- 

>. ure in teaching ; and how to attain the former, and to avoid the 

latter, Tho class having been but recently formed, I cannot 

point to any results from it in the several schools which have, 

, teachers attending it. 

j OBJECT TEACHINC. 

, In some of the Schools, I am sorry to report, most of the 
teachers neither practice, understand, nor try to inform them- 
, _ selves upon the subject of Object Teaching. This condition of 
things I usually find in those classes where the teachers still 
follow a mechanical routine of teaching, apparently supposing, 
that much repetition of words will make their pupils wise. If 
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they attempt to give a lesson on Form, it consists in telling 
the class names of a few shapes, as square, oblong, &c., withoot 
any training exercises that will mate the pnpik readily recog- 
nize and name these, and other common forma, wherever they 
may see them in objects around the School-room or at home. 
The spirit of the lessons, their power for training the pnpils to 
observe accnrately and to acqnire the ability to leani any sub- 
ject more readily, does not seem to be thought of by this class 
of teachers. If it were possible to give object lessons from a 
book, with questions and answera for the pupils to commit to 
memory, that the answers might be recited by the children in 
response to a repetition of the qnestiona by the teacher, this class 
of teachers might be induced to devote as much attention to this _' 
subject, and with jnst as useless results, as they now produce by 
their nse of some of the textbooks called Primary Geography. 

With thia class oPteacIiers, good reading is supposed to con- 
sist in saying the words of the lesson, though it be done without , 
any of the modulations of conversation. A knowledge of arith- 
metic, seems to imply the ability to write down abstract num- 
bers, and to obtain the answer after the teacher has told the pu- ' 
pils whether they must perform it by addition, subtraction, mul- < 
tiplication, or division. Sach teachers affect astonishment that ^ 
their popils should assign as a reason for saying that an example ' 
given in addition is in subtraction " because it has only tioo lines' 

The pupils of this class of teachers will recite the denomina- 
tions of the tables of weights and measures from the highest to 
the lowest, and repeat them from the smallest to the largest 
most fluently, and yet, cannot tell you how many ounces are in ^ 
a pound of sugar, how many qaarts in a gallon of vinegar, or 
how many pecks in a bnshel of potatoes. 

Ent I am happy to know that the number of teachers belong- 
ing to this class of mechanical laborers is gradually growing " 
less, and 1 hope the time is not far distant when they will have 
BO diminished, as to comprise only an insignificant minority. 

It is a pleasure to visit those Schools where teachers are at 
work who employ the most snccessful methods for producing 
intelligent pupils ; and to observe not only thorough attention " 
given to object lessons, but nniformly systematic plans of teach- , 
ing all the branches pursued. With pupils under such instruc- 
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tion, it matters little whether tlie School be visited hefore or 
afler promotions, the pupils will he found to understand what 
they have gone over, and to liave attended to all the studies pre- 
scribed in the Course for their grade. This class of teachers, I 
am happy to report, is increasing. AVhen the results of their 
teaching upon the children placed under their care are con- 
trasted with the stultifying results produced by tho merely me- 
chanical laborers, the difference appears too great to admit of 
compai'ison : and it seems almost incredible that such great di- 
verfflty in the influences of different teachera should he permitted 
in onr Schools. 



NEW FLAW OF EX illlKATIONS. 

The plan of visiting Schools for the examination of classes 
without previous notice ; and of distributing these visits so that 
a larger part of the Schools will receive a visit hefore each semi- 
annual promotion, tends to produce greater uniformity of atten- 
tion to all the studies of tho Course. There is now little oppor- 
tunity for teachers to escape detection, who might be disposed 
to neglect some of the studies entirely for six months in the 
year, and attend to them only just before an anniial examina- 
tion was expected. In many other respects, I think the present 
mode of conducting the examinations is producing heneflcial 
results to our Schools, Teachers who uniformly attend to their 
duties faithfully, highly approve of the present plan. 



TABLES OF WEIGHTS AKD MEASTIKES. 

In my last Annual Report, suggestions were made relative to 
the propriety of omitting some of tho Tables of Weights and 
Measures in the Primary Schools, and of teaching only those 
which pertain to the common transactions of business, and fall 
within the observation of children ; also, of leaving those tables 
which are more difficult to be understood, and which are chiefly 
employed in special departments of business, to be taught in the 
Grammar Schools. Such a course would lead to a far more 
thorough and practical knowledge of these tables than is now 
usually acquired; for in too many instances, the pupils are 
simply able to recite the words fluently in their order, while 
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Ubey appear to know bat little of their relations to those real 


thinga to which these words pertain, hence they are booh for- . 


1 gotten. 


The qnestton having been frequently asted by teachers, 


" which of the tables, and how much of them would yoa teach," 


it eeemed appropriate that I should herein reply by giving a list 


ofthose whichi deem most important to be taught in the 


Primary Schools : 


United Stata Moru'j. 


Dry Measure. M 


10 mills are 1 cent, 


2 pints are 1 quart, fl 


10 cents " 1 dime, 
L 10 dimes " 1 dollar, 


8 quarta " 1 peek- ■ 
4 pecks " 1 bushel, J 


1 10 dollara " 1 eagle, 


36 bushels" 1 chaldron. ^^^H 


100 oents are I dollar, 


-^^^^^ 


. 50 " " Ihalfofa^oUar, 


Liquid Mtasure. ^^^^^M 


25 " " 1 quarter of a dollar. 


are pint, ^^^^M 


Oommon Weight. 
16 ounces are 1 pound. 


2 pints 1 quart, I^^^^H 
4 quarts " 1 gallon. ^^^^^M 


. 100 pounds ■' 1 huQdred weiglit, 


^^H 


20 cwt. or ) ,, , , 


i^^^H 


► 2000 pounds f ^ '°°- 


60 seconds are 1 minute^ ^^^^^| 




60 minutes " 1 hour, ^^^^^^| 


Meaiures of LengOi and Diiianee. 


24 hours 1 day. ^^^H 


. 12 inches are 1 foot, 


7 days " 1 week, ^^^M 


3 feet " lyatd, 


30 days " 1 month, '^^^H 


51 yarda or) „ . ^, 
leifeet, \ 1""^ 


12 months, or) '-^^H 


52 weeks, ov > "1 year. ^^^^^M 


40 rods " 1 furlong, 


365 days, ) ^^H 


8 furlongs " 1 mile, 


lOO years " 1 centur/.I^^^H 


320roda " 1 mile, 


^H 


Clolh Measure. 


Days of Ike Wee!c, ^^^^| 


9 iachea are 1 quarter of a yard. 


First day is Sunday. ' j^^^^H 


18 " " Ihalfofayord. 


Second Monday. "^^^^H 


if„; "[ " '^"i 


Third Tuesday. '^^^^1 
Fourth " Wedoesday. .^^^H 




Firth " Thursday, ^^^H 


Surfaa ileaaure. 


Sixth Friday. ^^^H 


in Equare inubeB are 1 Bquare foot. 


Seventh " Saturday. i^^^^l 


9 " feet " 1 " yard. 1 ^^^H 


Monihtoflhe Year ]^^^^| 


First monthia January, it Las 31 days. "^^^^H 


Second February, " 2S " ^^^H 


Third iUarcfc, 31 " H^^^H 


Fourth April, •■ 30 " ^^^^1 


Fifth " May, ■' 31 " ^ 
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Sixth month 


is Jane, it has 30 days. 


Seventh 


<< 


July, '• 31 « 


Eighth 




August " 31 " 


Ninth 




September " 30 '* 


Tenth 




October, " 31 " 


Eleventh 




November, " 30 " 


TwelfUi 




December, " 31 " 



Children may readily be taught to remember tlie number of 
days that each month has by counting the knuckles of the 
hand — commencing at the knuckle of the forefinger and touch- 
ing and counting the knuckles and the spaces between, thus : 
January has 81 days, February 28, March 31, April 30, May 
31, June 30, July 31 — (then back to the knuckle of the fore- 
finger) — August 31, September 30, October 31, November 30, 
December 81, ending with the knuckle of the third finger. A 
little practice will render the pupils familiar with this plan of 
recalling the number of days in any month ; and as it takes the 
months in their regular order, it is more convenient than the 
common rhyme — 

" Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November, &c." 

* 

The Seasons, 

Spring. Summer. Fall or Aotumn. THnter. 

March, June, September, December, 

April, July, October, January, 

May, Augustj November, February. 

In summer the days are long and the nights short. 
In winter the nights are long and the days short 



Miscellaneous Table, 

12 things are 1 dozen, 
12 dozen ^* 1 gross. 

20 things " 1 score. 
5 score " 1 hundred. 

24 sheets ^' 1 quire of paper. 
20 quires " 1 ream of paper. 



58 lbs. are 1 bushel of com. 

60 " 1 bushel of wheat 
196 " 1 barrel of flour. 
200 " 1 bbL of beef, pork, or fish. 



8 quarts are 1 peck. 

4 ** ** 1 half peck. 

2 " ''1 small measure. 



All of the foregoing tables are of practical importance, and 
each may be easily taught objectively, or by illustrations 



borrowed from tlie experience of the children, and thus made 
both simple and interesting to tliem. Beside the associations 
that will be made, with tlio common observations and expe- 
riences of the pupils, will fL^ these tables more permanently 
in their minds than any mere repetition of words can possibly 
do. Furthermore, there can be no reasonable excuse for teaehera 
who may persist in cramming the children in our Primary 
Schools with all the obsolete tables to be found in some of the 
table books, that appear to be fai- better adapted to preserving 
the relics of past ages, than to supplying the children of the 
present day with useful knowledge. 

It does not appeal" to bo desirable at this time, to devote 
much space in my report to methods of Primary Instruction. 
Having said so much upon this subject, in the Saturday Nor-' 
mal School, during the past two years, it would now seem to 
me much like telling an old story for the third time to dwell 
upon it here. I trust, therefore, that you will excuse me for 
not improving more fully your suggestion, that I should make 
this subject one of the prominent topics of my report. 

"With many wishes for a long continuance of health and pros- 
perity for yourself and for my associate superintendents ; with 
. high hopes of a continued innprovement in our Public Schoolfl j 
and an earnest desire that rich blessings from the Giver of all 
good may attend all who are laboring for the accomplishmMit 
of this purpose, this, my Fourth Annual Eeport, is 

Respectfully submitted, 

m. A. CALKINS, 

Asslatani Superinte^ident, 

New Tokk, DeceTJibei- 31, 1866. 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT S. W. SETON. 



To S. S. Randall, Esq., CiPj Superintendent of Schools: 

Dear Sir,— Though feeling somewhat the infirmities of age, I 
am still animated with the liveliest and most cordial interest in 
the primary education of my native city, — its moral and intel- 
lectual culture, and consequent well-being of its future citizen- 
ship. Hy health and activity still admit of good service in the 
schools, and I shall again avail myself of the privilege, while 
presenting my Thirteenth Annual Report, once more of impart- ' 
itig somewhat of tliat practical knowledge I have acquired 
from long wqwrience iu observing the tugging, patient, and 
Taried efforts of both good and indifferent Teachers in the 
flchools; sympathizing in all their ups and downs, cheered by 
the success of the one, and disappointed (yet sometimes taught 
very profitable lesaona) by the failure of the otliei-. Ify inter- 
course also with those zealous and devoted pioneers in the cause 
of education with whom I have been privileged to associate 
near two score years, has also increased to me this common 
stock of educational knowledge, that has helped to build up the 
present large and enlightened system of Common Scliools 
among us. Their experience, too, was obtained by much toil- 
some effort and many unsuccessful experimental plana of educa- 
tion, promising much, but issuing in disappointment, yielding 
little or no fruit. Guided by such long-continued and patient 
training in this imjiortant field, I would onee more lay before 
the Teachers Buggestions of things new and old, humbly desiring 



to help aatl edify the feeble and inexperienced, while offering 

su^estions to the successful and more enlightened, with plans 

perhaps untried by them, which, with their ripened experience, 

may, by new modificationa, he improved upon, for the further 

benefit of all. This, I feel assured, would graduaDy influence 

the Teacher's oivn happiness, convenience, and comfort, while 

contributing to the advancement and cheerful content of the 

Scholar, thus fulfilling to the Teachers what ought to be their 

b high aim and inspiring hope. 

^n^ My mission to tlie schools, at your direction, the past year, 

^^^K ■ has been one of importance — that of conferring with the Princi- 

B|^^ pals and janitor on the ventilation and cleanliness of tha 

~ school building and its premises. Attention to this subject, 

with the general physical training of the pupils, is of pressing 

necessity. I Iiave not yet completed the inspection of the whole 

field, but familiarity with the subject gives it a new prominence, 

that urges to a stricter attention to efieet so >-ital a purpose for 

the benefit of the schools. " The airing of the school-room," as 

the janitors call it, seems a simple thing, but it requires nice 

and judicious management to effect it. Light and air are the 

grand necessities of the school-room, and should be liberally 

I provided for, so far as the nature of the locality will admit. 

, ' The reflected light should never be excluded by blind or cur- 

L tain, neither the direct rays of the sun, unless when it glares on 

' the pupils. There is healing in the rays of the sun, that dis- 

I perses the vapors and aids in ventilation, as much as it cheers 

■" and animates the mind and refreshes the spirits. When school 

f J9 out, every window that admits the sunehine should, without 

ffail, be opened ; at the close of school, all sliding partitions 
should he thrown back, the class-room windows pulled down 
[- from the top, and some of them opened both at top and bottom, 

and all the doors fastened back, allowing the mephitic gasses to 
escape, and to freely admit a, supply of elastic oxygenated air to 
pervade the house. The school-room would tell of this treat? 
ment the next morning, by the animated freshness of both 
teacher and scholar, and their alacrity to work. Some of the 
school houses are so planned as to hinder these valuable pup- 
posea, and the school furniture no less so. 
Benches, desks, and all seats should be of as light constniction 
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^consistent iritli the neeeseary Btrengtli, Eveiy sqnare inch of 
solid wood displaces ho mncli vital air. Care Bhould, therefore, 
be taken that there should be no unnecessary curtaining or 
closing of any of the desks or seats, and that the backs of the 
seats, by preference, be open and slatted, and the seat a single 
plank, so that the air may at all times freely circulate. Some 
seats are cnrtained, both in front and I'ear, ■with strips some 
inches in width ; this confines the air, that has become vitiated 
by breathing, for which provision should rather be made for its 
escape. This is particularly necessary for the gallery seats of 
the lowest class. The aperture for putting in books, &c., is 
close and confined, and tlie azotic gases lodge there, and can 
only be displaced by the dust brush ; also, needful to remove 
the collected litter of the day, which sometimes consists of frag- 
ments of meat, fruit, tic. For this reason, I have advised the 
janitors to attend to this operation more frequently than has 
been the case. In some of the school houses they have dis- 
pensed with these apertures entirely on the gallery seats, which 
I think is far better, and very desirable. 

Improvement in this particular might also be made in the 
desks of the Grammar Schools, by having, instead of a wooden 
shelf, one made of netted wire or cane, to allow of the foul air 
falling towards the floor and thus to escape with the current of 
ventilation in the room. Some of the new desks are opened at 
the ends by a perforated escutcheon or shield, of iron, which 
allows the bad air to escape, but these are not sufficiently 
opened. This improvement, with a shelf of latticed wire, would 
somewhat aid ventilation. The rows of desks, in most of tlie 
schools, are not sufficiently spaced ; they are bo close, that the 
pupils in front breathe the respired air of those behind them, 
thus increasing more rapidly a vitiated state of the atmosphere. 
I observe that the valves for ventilation in the side walls and 
ceilings are but little attended to, and frequently out of order. 
If used, they have nothing to indicate whether the air is passing 
out or in; a feather or light substance, attached to a thread, 
would serve the purpose of designating the current, by blowing 
either upwards or outwards. This was the operation of the 
curtain valve formerly used, (a strip of colored muslin tacked to 
the upper lintel of the window frame.) Those sashes only being 
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opened where the curtains flapped outward, allowing the 
vitiated air to escape, while a supply of fresh air iesnes from an 
occasionally opened door, and the erevicea of partitions, &c. 

It is snrprising with what indiiferenee teachers regard this 
evil of breathing a vitiated air. The class room doors are sel- 
dom opened, yet that is the best, I might aay only, means of a 
right ventilation of the room. The carbonic acid gas being 
heaviest, falls towards the floor, and recjuiree a force of draft to 
raise it with the rarefied air of the room to escape at the window 
top. I found one of the schools where the doors all had springs 
to keep them shut, and the iron nuts were yet on the springs in 
July ; so that from the trouble of keeping the doors of the class 
rooms opened, they of course continued shut — at recess and 
after closing of school — the windows only being opened. While 
a right method of ventilation is yet experimental, it is best to 
use judiciously the doors and windows, care being taken not to 
have the upper sash too far down, so as to have the drafi inward ■ 
instead of ontward, in which ease, the stratum of heavier air on , 
the floor will not rise. 

The sweeping of the rooms greatly aids the purposes of venti- 
lation, as it forces at the time this heavy stratum of vitiated air 
into motion, and, if the doors and windows are rightly managed, 
it will in a great measure find its escape. It is desirable so to' 
plan that all the class rooms open immediately into the uaiu 
room, or the passages leading to the stairways. By this means 
a purer air will find its way into the class rooms from the well 
ventilated main room, which may be called the great lung of 
the school house. I have advised the Principals that each 
teacher, at school-close, should be directed to fasten back the 
door on leaving the class room, also pulling down the top sash 
of one or more windows, and to have the sliding partitions all 
thrown back. This will insure its being done, as it is souietimea 
neglected by the janitors, so that the upper stories remain shut 
with the pent up foul air of the day for au hour or more, while 
the lower rooms are being cleansed and aired. I have found ' 
this to be the caee when visiting after school hows. The 
schools, where this important rule had been observed, were found ' 
in a state of exhilirating freehness, promotive of health. Bnt 
on tho contrary, where neglected, I found them close and most 
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dfiensive, with tTie air stale and intolerable, especially in the clasB 
rooms, aome of them opening into each other, with no other en- 
trance, and sometimes a window opening into an unventilated 
passage, requiring the greatest caution to procure even a tolera- 
ble state of ventilation at anj time "What a poisonouB state of 
atmosphere this to begin a tedious school session with a crowded 
elara, and how important that every possible precaution be taken 
to effect a safe and agreeable state of ventilation, of the impor- 
tance of which to themselves and their pupils, the teachers, 
from want of a sound knowledge of physiology, fail to he suffi- 
cently impressed, 

I find sometimes that instead of practising this necessary and 
unportant rule, the windows and doore are closed to keep the 
bouse warm, so that the foul air may, possibly, thus, he retained 
for a day or two without at any time a thorough ventilation. It 
is necessary that the principal should constantly advise with the 
janitor on these subjects. Everyone should understand that 
rarefied or heated air ia light, cold air heavy, and breathed air 
heavier — wind or draft originates with heat, and this heavy 
breathed air, or azotic or carbonic acid gas, must be got rid of 
by a suitable draft, and not retained in dwelling rooms or public 
buildings, especially in school rooms whicli are daily used, and 
where ventilation seems to be generally not rightly attended to. 
The janitors of public buildings and churches, and Superintend- 
ents of Sunday Schools, especially those held in basements, are 
commended to give these simple niles and su^estions their due 
consideration. 

A considerable number of .our janitors are enlightened and 
experienced persons, only requiring an occasional hint or sugges- 
tion, while others require constant advisory direction, especially 
those who have but a low standard of cleanliness themselves, and 
of course not capable of appreciating its importance. 

It was somewhat interesting, at some of my visits after the 
school hours, to observe the state of the class rooms before being 
swept and "put to rights" by the janitor — the litter and dis- 
order indicating the kind of management and discipline of the 
various teachers occupying them. It was also gratifying to me 
to see the interest taken in the matter by appreciative janitors. 
In more than one instance they have caught up my remarks with 
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great readinesa and with seeming satiafaotion, pointing out to 
the order and cleanlineaa of some particular claB3 room ; perhapB 
Baying alter thia manner, " Here is a beautiful room, — I have no 
" trou le here,— if any trash, it is sure to find ita way to the 
" litter basket, and there ia scarce a handful at that, and it is 
*' alwaja so. 1 am certain (hat teacher is as good in evcrytbing 
" elec." " But look here, right next door, look now at the dif- 
" fcrence" — the contrast was as odious as it was gratifying in the 
other case. The chairs, and even the tables, were askew and out 
of place, scattered over with fragmentary trinkets, pieces of 
apple, &c. ; broken chalk was in the pocket of the black board, 
slates and taga, and abundance of litter under benches and on 
the floor, — the whole a scene of confusion and disorder, remind- 
ing one of the want of discipline and management, and of the 
evil impressions imparted by such a slovenly state of things. 

What a lesson might be taught from a picture of these rooms 
afler the expressive style of Plogarth— what a lecture might be 
given from it to a Normal School. What a valuable influence is 
exerted on children by teaching ihem to put things in their 
place before leaving sehool ; but how much more commendable. 
not to have such disorder occur. 

I am gratified to be able to state that such instances as I have 
fleseribed are rare. Though but a single example, let it impress 
all with the importance of training their pupils to good habits 
in the economy of life at home, at school and abroad, and let it 
not be forgotten how very important these cleanly habits are to 
the pupil. 

Let the teacher remember the valuable rule that when the 
school ia empty of scholara, it should be filled with fresh air for 
to-morrow. In my viaita on the subject of ventilation, &c. 
have been very thorough, inspeetingcellara, and every apartment 
in each house. As far as I liave visited I find many in good 
condition, others only in tolerable order. Some needing reform 
were found improved at subsequent visits. 

I commenced my visits for this purpose early in April, finding 
that members of the Sanitary Commission had preceded me at 
eome of the Schools, and their viaita had alao begun to effect J 
reform. My last visits were made in July, at the commencmen 



of vacation. Sinco the opoiing of tlie Scboola I have made aa 
entire visitation to all with the exception of Ward's Island, Kings- 
bridge and Fort Washington. lis my visits for inspection I 
found it necessary, in some cases, to revisit after school honrs, 
having better opportunities at sack times to confer with the jani- 
tors. It is difficult, sonietimeB, to convince teacher or janitor of 
the vital importance of the entire cleanliness of the play ground 
and outside premises. At some Schools they Beem to be left 
without systematic inspection, and have been found in a very 
uncleanly state. The local arrangements, I think, might be im- 
proved by flagging instead of flooring, and the water troughs to 
to be of the same material. Though there are difficulties in 
keeping these prehiises in good order, yet, by careful inspection, 
much improvement may be immediately made, and every eflbrt 
should be put forth to accomplish this object. This subject was 
treated with more care and attention by the enlightened heathen 
iuKome — expensive Torka and sewerage erected for the purpose 
and under public inspection. Jupiter Aramon was no fable. In 
Egypt, filthy Egypt, — there were stores of corrupted ammonia, 
hence his name, Jupiter Ammon, and these vile compounds 
were bis tbunder-bolts. Let our schools avoid making provision 
for them by entire purity and cleanliness in their outside prem- 
ises. 

I find that generally, good attention is given to the counsela 
of the Principal. They should therefore occasionally advise the 
whole school on every subject of cleanliness, and all the decent 
proprieties of life. The Princij)ara influence will effect much. 
Let the subject be occasionally spoken of, not often, and the 
better heed will be taken of it. 

As cherishing the physical powers, calisthenics is of like im- 
portance with veutilation, and, in connection with this subject, 
requires to be further noticed. It has been much neglected and 
bat partially practised, and only in a few schools, and does not 
even now generally form a permanent part of our systems. It ia 
practised, sometimes, by the higher classes rather as cultivating 
the graces than for physical training, and not many of those 
give regular training to all the classes. In the drill and disci- 
pline of the peculiar system at first adopted by the Public 
School Society for tlieir Schools, there was a variety of gym- 
nastic evolutions which, though very pleasing to the scholars, 
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. much excited tlie prejudice of the parent. Tliey were, however, 
persevered in, and the prejudice overcome. It was also found 
that it was a good means of disciplining schools. At tliat time 
many of the school exercises were by the use of the slate, and 
these gymnastics were designed to correct the evil effect of sit- 
ting too long at the desk. The new scholars began again to bring 
complaints against the motions, and the teachers gave less atten- 
tion to this important part of the system. At length, in Sep- 
tember,' 1832, a system of Primary Schools was instituted and 
rooms fitted up for the purpose, to extend the use of gymnastics, 
and provision was made for it by seating the rooms in the form 
of a quadrangle, leaving an open space in the centre for these 
exercises and the general purposes ot ventilation. Two years 
previous I had been much enlightened on the subject of physical 
training in schools by Miss 0. Beeclier, one of our first fem&ls 
educators. Shehadbeen visiting the schools with me to inspect 
some peculiar processes of instruction, among them that of 
"Dictation" by writing on slates. Of this eho said, "Your 
varied methods of ttiis plan of dictation are beautiful and intel- 
lectual, but it will be ruinous to health ; it there is not a reform 
in respect to physical exercises, it may be the slaughter of a gen- 
eration. The exercise should be shortened and interspersed with 
vigorous gymnastic movements." Her suggestions were imme- 
diately attended to, and the teachers' attention directed to the 
extreme importance of the subject, while I personally urged the 
teachers to use songs of motion I had prepared for them. Mo- 
tions of washing, sewing, and making bread, farming, ploughing, 
digging, raking, mowing, the blacksmith, ringing the bells, and 
the variety of musical instruments, wood-choppers and saw- 
yers, so that instead of only clapping of hands and some upward 
movement of the arms, there was almost every conceivable 
variety of motion. This was advancement, improved the order, 
and was gratifying and healthful to the children. Some of the new 
Primary Schools introduced marching and swinging in circles 
and all were allowed full exercise in the play grounds of the 
schools. Further personal efforts were successfully made by 
myself, but the teachers soon again became indifferent to the 
subject, as important to their own health as that of the scholars. 
The subject continued, without any further progress being 
made, till 1856, when Miss C. Beecher was in New York, and J 
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^published her work on Physiology and CaKstlienics, a copy of 
wliicli was presented personally by me to all tbe Principals of 
tbe Primary Departments and Primary Schools, with every 
per8iiasion and suggestion that might urge to its immediate 
practical use ; at this time, also, all the Principals of Primariea 
and Primary Departments had an interview, of mnch interest, 
with Miss Eeecher, and were addressed by her and Dr. Tayler, 
the enlightened gymnast of the Institute ibr " Tbe movement 
cure," The meeting was at tbe Institute, and was followed by 
a deep and excited interest in the important subject tbrwbicb it 
waa convened. Just previous to this, a few of tbe spirited 
Principals of the Twentj-iirst Ward were under private instruc- 
tion, at their own cost, and immediately drew much attention to 
the subject from the sehooU generally. This was encouraging 
progress. Apparatus was introduced — balls and staves, and tbe 
improvement and benefit was apparent among the pupils during 
thatyear. Some teachers were appointed also to instruct in tbe 
wards, teaching all tbe classes, and in the Primaries blending 
with it the subject of object lesson3. I3ut, notwithstanding all 
this, general physical training is still neglected in tbo schools, 
Tlio improper use of the slate, periiaps, produces more physical 
evil than any of onr school exercises ; a balfhour spent in the 
class-room, when the pnpils are writing or ciphering, will con- 
vince one of this ; it is on this subject that Miss Beecher made 
tbe strong expression, " slaughter of a generation ;" though not 
fully justified in these strong terms, yet it seemed necessary so to 
express it to the teacher. The subject has been deemed so impor- 
tant by me, that 1 have improved every opportunity, in Primary 
or Grammar School, to teacb the classes, when engaged in those 
exercises, the slate manual. A great deal of the evil is by pres- 
sure of the diaphragm ; the slate eliould rest on the fifth rib of 
tbe left side, when in use ; when not in use, it should be perpen- 
dicular on the lap, the hands resting gently on the frame with 
the fingers at top. There should be no pressure on the dia- 
phragm and no bending forward, 

Tbe diaphragm is an important agent in tbe act of respira- 
tion, and mainly contributes to dilate the chest in that opera- 
tion. Any pressure on it impedes the action of the abdominal 
muscles, and interferes with its movements ; tbe flattening of its 
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areli is impeded and the capacity of the chest diminished, 
thereliy. The action of the diaphragm is to relax and contiaet, 
and hj thus expanding the chest it gives aid to the hmgs in 
respiratory action ; so that the pressure of the slate there, must 
be greatly injurious. The constrained position of the body in 
which children generally sit, bent forward with rounded should- 
ers, and abdominal muscles contracted and drawn inward (on 
these occasions) perhaps for three quarters of an hour, without 
any intervening gymnastic motions, cannot but be injurious. 
The first position, as directed by " the slate manual," corrects at 
once all these evils. The sloping sides of the diapliragm ter- 
minates at the fifth rib, where the slate is to be placed. There 
also the lungs reach (the heart not quite so far.) The diaphgram 
forming as it were a floor for the lungs, and accommodating 
itself to their action by enlarging the chest for their expansion 
during inspiration. 

This beantifiil disposition of the vital organs in the thorax or 
chest, must at once convince us of the necessity of not at all in- 
terfering with the provisions which nature has made for their 
proper and healthful action. The greatest precaution should ho 
used not to compress or crowd the vitals, or parts on which their 
action depends (the chest, diaphragm, and abdominal muscles,) 
the latter beiJig chiefly concerned in expiration, and any inter- 
ference with which is equally injurious. Remind the pupil con- 
stantly to sit straight, with the shoulders thrown back, gently 
resting on the abdominal muscles, neither relaxed nor cou- 
atrained, but with perfect ease. Vigilance is needful to prevent 
a common and evil habit of sitting by inclining backward in- 
stead of perpendicularly resting on the base of the spinal column, 
which is the proper manner of silting. Inclining backward con- 
stricts the muscles, and by use weakens their tone. Let the 
teacher give constantly the illustrationwith the pencil, held per- 
pendicularly, and pressed back as towards the seat ; it ia a 
natural and significant motion, and wilt cause them to sit prop- 
erly and erect, resting equally and gently on the muscles, feet 
fiat on the fioor, position erect, with the hands in the lap, and 
never folded before. 

Sometimes throw the shoulders back with force ; at others, ex- 
ercise by the following movement; fold the hands backwards at 






tne knuckles, pointing to the chest, then stretch them hackward 
at the farthest distance. This motion will expand the chest, and 
lengthen the distances between the collar bone, keeping the 
muscles in good tone, by equable action and position. The abdom- 
inal museles and flexors of the back may be greatly invigorated by 
throwing the clasped hands (not too closely) fi'equently over the 
head, till they rest on the shoulder blades, bringing tliem again in 
front. This is a good movement, and should be frequently prac 
actised, I would here observe and press opon the attention of 
teachers, a respiratory exercise which I have seen well done in 
Primary Department 50, in Twentieth street. At intervals the 
pupils pause in their calisthenic motions, and take long and full 
inspirations — throwing the body elowly backward and forward 
while respiring ; filling the air celb with purer air (if the windows 
are opened, as they should be, during such exercises.) This ex- 
ercise purifies the blood with fresh oxygen, besides exercising and 
expanding the intercostal mnsclca that unite the ribs, the due 
exercise of which will expand and enlarge the chest. These 
operations to be sure, are duly effected incidentally in walking, 
running, jumping, singing, reading and shooting on the play 
ground ; nevertheless there should be provision made for theta 
by regular exercises, as a system of physical training, bo that 
nothing be left out. I still observe the twisting and folding of 
the arms by the thousands of little ones on the galleries. It ia 
a serious evil and a useless habit, which I trust may be entirely 
abandoned, as it lias already been in many schools to their most 
healthful advantage. From my long experience I pronounce it an 
improper and injurious position, and that by the single evil of 
rounding the shoulders and compressing the chest, it contra- 
venes all the good effect of the proper positions and movements 
here so stmngly recommended. 

There arc several new scholars,— they arc quite nnwilling to 
be seated, — not yet under the influence of "law and order." 
Look at them ; how high and round their chest, the color of the 
rose is the tone of their healthful faces, just washed since en- 
tering the school ; tlie hand of art lias not yet been laid upon 
them, the stamp of Nature is there. They have not yet come 
to tlie torture; how free they breathe. The heart and lungs have 



room enough to-daj, and tlie diaphragm feels its power in 
helping the movement of the lungs. Look now at those ab'eady 
seated, what palor sickens their check ! How close the enda of 
the collar hone, and how coiupresaed the chest. Compare the 
bright eje of the new comers with the languor of the old scholars, 
and inquire what makes the diiFerence, and leam that these 
nnfortnnates have been the first three months of their school 
days saying their letters and tasks by repeating thein, and 
^^ folding their anna" becanso the teacher can devise no better 
way to keep theur hands out of mischief. Mark already the 
tired look of the new comers, tliej' are fresh from the highways 
and hedges, and the fragrance of the hawthorn. The air of the 
street, to be sure, is not the piu-est, but it is perhaps Letter then 
that of the poisoned atmosphere of the class-room, crowded with 
an hundred breaths, and all this for want of due ventilation — 
with the evil of " Aa7i(?fl before.'" — and no cunning to devise 
some intellectual plan of teaching ! 

But we will turn to a pleasanter scene, and one in which the 
persons are moro interesting ; and that offers more pi'oiitable 
examples. We will give a photographic view of a class-room 
scene, between one and two o'clock. The pupils have lunclied, 
and are returning from the play-ground, the most of them from 
liome, they are punctual to the moment ; not from the fear of 
penalty, but to win the teacher's golden favor, her quiet smile 
of approbation, bestowed without fail, and looked for daily at 
the hour. Here is principle— not compnlsory urgency of me- 
chanical force. The teacher is the representative parent, and 
the pupil one of the family. This may be called tact, but I 
call it the rationale of nature, sensibly carried out, in all the 
teacher has to do with the class. The sdiool has become to tlie 
pupils a home, and they find in the teacher an elder sister or a 
parent. This class-room is that of the teacher, of whom the jani- 
tor said, " I am sure she docs everything well," when triumph- 
antly commending her class-room for cleanliness and order, and 
who, you may remember, called it " a beautiful place ;" he might 
well say bo, for there were beautiful things done in that elass- 
room. Things well done, and to effect. We shall see. 

I said the boys were pressing in haste from the play-ground. 
Nearly seventy rough, but not rude boys, some of them that may 
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have been called " street-boj's ;" but what a tone this has given 
to their intellectual development, forming the best material out 
of which to form an intelligent claea. They pause at the door 
of tho elasa-roora, the teacher is there to receive them at the 
threshold — not looking from the window; nor in anywise listless 
of the transaetiou, but as feeling the importance of beginning 
every exercise of the class from entire order and silence. She 
was, therefore, at her station observing them, individually, as 
they entered, and how they took their seats, expressing disappro- 
bation at any misdemeanor by a gentle shake of the head, or a 
cautionary lifting of the finger, at times giving a nod or smile 
of approbation to those who observed well the rules of order. 
Here it may be inquired, why all this carefnl vigilance 1 why 
not let them bustle to their seats, and then be brought to order 
by the tinkling bell, or sonorous finger gong ? Aye, that's the 
point. They might be brought to order thus, but not to the 
same efiect. It would then be by mere mechanical impulae, not 
by pursuasive influence ; the moral power of the teacher is here 
felt — by tlie other only sympathy through tlje nervous system. 
Is there no difierence ? — try it. Here ia example to illustrate 
both points and their effect. A father ia running after a truant 
son, threatening with a cart rope; the truant tries hard to 
escape, but on looking behind (some fifty yards distant) he meets 
the eye of his Sunday School Teacher, whose influence is of 
another kind. Ey a single beckon he now not only stops, but 
turns toward the tJither and the teacher. Ilis movement is inevi- 
table, to the utter surprise of his father at this immediate effect of 
moral power, and afler\vard3 at the docility with which he went 
direct to school by a single word of firmuesa from the Sun- 
day School Teacher. But to the picture. The class-room is 
fiill, it has been well " aired," and the abundant oxygen filling 
the treasured vitala, gives complacency and comfort to the pupils, 
that induced quiet and order, and also maintained it by the con- 
stant physical training of the teacher throughout the whole of 
the exercises. 

The seats are on rising platforms, have slatted backs, and are 
well spaced from each other, the last row being five inches fi'om 
the side wall, so that the head is free from the wall, or as in some 
instances the uoseing or moulding of the wainscot, which is not 
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only uncMamibrtable, bnt injnrioas. The words, " Arithmetic 
from one to two o'clock," is at the head of the blackboard, ex- 
tracted from a table or permaneot diary of etndies hanging on 
the side wall, which shoold be, hot is not always an appendage 
of every class-room, and wliicli I have sometimes heard strangers 
inquire for, and not one to be fonnd in a whole school. The pen- 
cils are among the trinkets of each pocket, always ready, and at 
a signal they are in the hand, and the slates perpendicular on the 
lap, the hands at the top of the frame, at entire ease. The evo- 
lution is as adroitly done as by the Seventli Regiment, The 
statement in long division is on the black-board (it is sometimes 
dictated), the order is given to copy and work, and instantly 
every slate is at the left side, resting on the fifth rib, and all are 
at work with ease and rapidity, witliout the hindrance of a 
bended diaphragm and pent up abdominal muscles and com- 
pressed chest ; bnt all is case and freedom, the work qnickly * 
done, and the slate again perpendicular on the lap, as at first, as 
a signal that the work is done. Just here the teacher sees, (not 
out of the window, for her eye is ever watchful on the class) a 
foot or two on the slats ofthe scat before, a gentle tap on ihe slate 
or table, and the teacher's pencil is pointed downward and drawn 
backward, and all, as by magic, in a moment is right again. 
Yet I have heard teachers say that they prefer the close plant 
backfi, because when the backs are slatted and opened, it is too 
difficult too keep order. Is not the difficulty here in the teacher 
who has not the right way of keeping order ? For inspection 
the slates are elevated in front, the elbows at the side, the slate 
turned and the top dropped sloping on the chest, just under the 
chin, and can he looked down upon by the teacher as on a tablet, 
and the work is inspected (Quickly and with ease — throwing them 
again on the arm, they are cleaned and in their position as at 
first. The arithmetic lesson is closed, and as yet there has been 
no penalty, none sent to the Pnncipal with an evil record, none 
stood on a bench with eyes of mischief roaming over the class, 
none lolling against the wainscot or a post, kneeling or sitting 
on the floor, &c. 

The teacher liaa no need of these improper penalties of re- 
straint, and to-day none are detained by penalty after school 
hours. But now there is one beckoned from the class. There 



a chalk-mark on tlie floor, hy the hlacf board. He is signaled 
to look down on the white mark and adjust hia toes to it. Now 
he is momentarily the observed of all, but does not see it, and 
is Boon employed at an arithmetical exercise on his slate. His 
penalty is tirief. A short conference with the teacher soon re- 
tnrns him to his place with due attention and submisBion. It is 
BO quietly and gently done, the movement is scarcely noticed, 
except at first. Observe the clasa and you see many of them 
sympathize with both the teacher and the pupil, as he is re- 
stored to approbation and favor. Is not this altogether better 
than the other odious penalties I have pourtrayed, and is it not 
reasonable to feel assured that it will be more effectual than 
them all ? The arithmetical lesson is through, and now the clasa 
record is to be taken. It is without boisterous bustle, but a 
scene of seemingly deep and animated interest; the ninety and 
linndred per cent, records are given in with triumph. Why this 
deep interest and triumph at the day's achieve me n ts ? The se- 
cret lies in the little emblazoned card, on the wall, bordered with 
green and vermilion, and perhaps a tissue of silver or gold leaf; 
there is an eagle at the top, with the motto, " Excelsior." It is a 
complete diary of the doings of the class for the last month, and 
ia familiar to all of them, who (botuc of them) examine it two oz 
three times a day, attracted not only by its adornments, but 
seemingly admiring and feeling the painstaking of the teacher 
as an evidence of the interest she takes in their advancement, 
which anew awakens their own. Teacher 1 pausing over this 
random sketch from nature, compare with these excited sympa- 
thies the humdrnm methods of school-keeping yon may have 
read or heard of, and perhaps witnessed the failure of tlieir suc- 
cess. Each of th:a clasa has compared his marlca with others 
of the record, and been excited to new exertioua. One of the 
claas ia to have this monthly record as hia own, when the new 
one ia hung on the wall, and this becomes a new stimulus. 

Here is moral power at work, and will have its way ; for it ia 
as that which moves the stars and pushes the tender grass and 
flowei-s througli the sometimes heavy and encumbered clods. 
Some teachers may think all this too much painstaking and 
trouble, but expeiienco tella me it is worth it all, and will not 
fail of proving a royal road to suceesa. 
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Daring the course of *the arithmetical exeruise, the class-room 
door had been opened and Boraetimea ajar for a brief space many 
times, and the class exercised by gymnastic motions, rising and 
eitting, facing about, &c. Their constant employment and the 
vigilance of the teacher had moat persuasively enforced atten- 
tion. 

The programme of the lesson for the next honr was carefully 
noted on the black board ; this, too, was not without its influ- 
ence. The class read, " Reading from two to three o'clock," 
and at once the books were in the left hand, held loosely and 
with ease (not with stiffne^ of muscle), backs upward, so that 
on opening it falls into the right hand and slides to the left, the 
thumb and little finger on the face of the pages, with three 
fingers on the cover. The hook is laid opened on the chest, as a 
signal of being ready to read and to listen to the directions of the 
teacher, Tliis exorcise of reading was managed with skill and 
care, questions asked, and references made as they occasionally 
analyzed a paragraph; the attention was very exact, every one 
seeming to read tlie portion read by each — thus the lesson of one 
became the lesson of all. Any mistake was re-read by the 
teacher, and instead of the individual scholar only repeating, 
the whole class read in concert as corrected by the teacher. A 
portion of the lesson, also, was thus read at the close, to good 
effect. This method I have found always to be a source of im- 
provement, and shonld be frequently practised. I have some 
times painfully seen it'otherwise. The teacher corrects and the 
single scholar repeats, and at times the teacher reads a long par- 
agraph, perliaps but half the class is attentive to it, and even 
they, before it is half read have forgotten the proper cadence, 
emphasis, and inflection, so carefully given by the teacher to no 
profit, besides losing the time of the class. The method here 
commended is especially necessary when the class is, as in this 
case, too large. The desk bell now rings ; it is the summons for 
closing. Is the teacher tired i Are the pupils weary, and in 
haste to he away ? See with what alacrity they obey the teach- 
er's summons to help put things in order, or as the teacher may 
familiarly and playfully say, " Put the school-room to sleep." 
See that group of cheerful boys around the little green and ver- 
milion card, discussing the merits of its records. What a con- 
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e of inteiest to tliem, is even that of tlie past. Then 
they review the day's triumph ; thia is the cheer and music of 
life to them, and this, too, in t}ie Bchool-rooni — who would have 
thonght it — they linger near the teacher, asking, " Did I read 
Iretter to day — think I'll get 90 to-morrow ?" Another saya, 
" Didn't I read as well as Charles, to day ?" The teacher says, 
"Tea, better ;" and ia Charles angered ? No, he pleasantly says, 
" I will beat yon to-morrow ;" and they also join the group 
round the little illuminated card. "Who would not have such a 
magic card to help bind a class to the aehool and to one another. 
What think yon of tlie Janitor's class, and of the Janitor's 
teacher? Let teachers criticise them as they may, I think 
highly of both. 

He will find to-day, as heretofore, the doora and windows 
opened, and a class-room without litter, for there has been no 
time for that. 

The subject of ventilation is so vitally important, not 6nly to 
the healthy state of our organic sti'ucture, but also to give fores 
and effect to mental and intellectual action, as touching the 
whole training of the man, that i cannot, "with such views as I 
have of it, refrain from once again alluding to it, and in still a 
more serious manner. The destrnctiou of the vitality of the air 
by the action of breathing, exhausting its oxygen, and throwing 
out its poisonous carbonic acid gas, is not the only source of the 
vitiation and corrnptlon of the atmosphere ic crowded assem- 
blies ; but the various excretions issiiing through the pores of 
the skin largely contribute to impoverish and vitiate the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. For not only perspiration passes through 
the innumerable pores of the skin of the human body, but other 
excretory matter, no longer of use to nourish it, arc thus 
thrown off. Think, then, for once, of eighty or more chiidren, 
with their Teacher, pent up in a small and unventilated class- 
room for an horn: or more, using np the vital or pure air, while 
it also charges it with poison, pouring tbcso many excretions 
from bodies, scripturally called by one apostle, " cornipt," and 
by another, "our vile bodies." Then pause and reflect on the 
utter necessity of changing and purifying this perniciouB air by 
at least an occasional draft. Teachers, you have a sacred 
charge in a due carefulness for the life and health of your flock 
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